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THE NEW PLAYS 


I Love You. A thoroly wholesome, de- 
liciously nonsensical and capitally acted 
farce in which a Harvard-Oxford butler 
and an oratorical electrician mingle with 
the low brows of high society. (Booth 
Theater. ) 

Come-On Charley. A dream extravaganza 
founded on the stories of Thomas Addison. 
Hearty, harmless and humorous. 
eighth Street Theater.) 

Fires of Faith. A Salvation Army film 
with Commander Evangeline Booth herself 
in the cast. While it is propaganda, it is 
interesting as a photoplay of the Salvation 
Army in war time, and will bear favorable 
comparison with the best artistic produc- 
tions of filmland. Net receipts go to the 
Salvation Army Home Service Fund. (Har- 
ris Theater.) 

Shakuntala. Greenwich Village vibrates 
between extreme modernity and revived 
antiquity. The famous Sanskrit epic of 
Kalidasa is presented in artistic form with 
lighting and grouping and draping that 
bring out well its imperishable poetry. 
(Greenwich Village Theater.) 


BOOKS HELPED—SEND MORE 


The signiag of the peace treaty termi- 
nates the state of war but it by no means 
ends the soldiers’ need for books; rather it 
serves to increase that need, for with the 
war excitement past men in the army 
and navy have now more time to idle. 
They need books to keep up their morale, 
to prevent homesickness, to help accom- 
plish the big tasks of reconstruction. Al- 
tho the A. L. A. has placed in service 
more than five million books contributed in 
this country, has purchased more than two 
millions, and has put promptly in use the 
books of the abandoned camps, there have 
never yet been books enough to satisfy the 
men in uniform. Men who never read be- 
fore have learned the habit, and it is 
“eatching.” Libraries have been opened 
in hundreds of camps, naval and marine 
stations, and branches have been estab- 
lished in Y. M. C. A., Jewish Welfare, and 
K. of C. huts, barracks and mess halls. 

A book in war service wears out seven 
times as fast as a book issued from a pub- 
lic library. A popular book of fiction read 
in the camp or in the field is fit for the 
discard when it has been issued to four 
men. In addition to the wear and tear on 
books read under difficulties in dugouts and 
in the trenches, and returned to the libra- 
ries caked with mud or riddled with shell 
fire, many were lost as men were trans- 
ferred from place to place, or when a regi- 
ment went into action. Thousands of books 
were lost at Chateau Thierry. As a result 
of the submarines hundreds of boxes of 
books were sunk before they reached the 
other side. 

NEEDED 


Last year the A. L. A. collected three 
million volumes and the appeal for money 


Frederic E. Dickinson, Secretary 
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was met by a subscription of nearly two 
millions. This year three-quarters of a 
million books are needed from the entire 
country before July 1. 
WHERE 

For a time still indefinite there will be 
men, seven divisions of them, serving in 
the Army of Occupation in Germany. There 
will be a substantial army in France thru- 
out a good part of the coming summer, 
and there are American soldiers serving in 
Russia and Siberia. One doughboy writes 
that his whole signal battalion has but 
four books to read in its abundant spare 
time. Another asks from the Army of Oc- 
cupation, “Could you send some reading 
to a couple of Yanks in Germany, where 
it’s impossible to get any reading at all? 
If you -can’t, we are all going bugs!” And 
the recruiting posters now are calling for 
50,000 more volunteers to serve over seas. 


Wesley W. Ferrin, Treasurcr 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban | Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 
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The transports need books. During the 
war it was the custom to open for the use 
of the troops a couple of boxes of books 
from the shipment which practically every 
transport carried. Since the armistice the 
A. L. A. has established libraries on all 
transports leaving the United States, but 
it has never been possible to supply with 
reading matter the homebound ships. 

The War and: Navy Departments have 
found the war libraries so necessary and 
popular that they have decided to establish 
library service for every unit in the per- 
manent naval and military establishment 
of the United States. 

The hospitals need books most of all. 
Not even at home here, in our military hos- 
pitals, has the supply of books ever been 
sufficient for the need. From a hospital at 
Mars comes the story of a lad who confided 
to a representative of the A. L. A., “Until 
the books came I just counted the bricks 
in the wall day after day.” “How long 
have you been here, sonny?” he was asked. 
“Three months.” 

WHAT KIND 


Books of relaxation, novels of action 
and adventure, detective stories are popu- 
lar everywhere. Some men like Zane Grey; 
others insist on George Meredith and Hen- 
ry James. Conan Doyle, Rex Beach, Stew- 
art Edward White, O. Henry, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Anna Katharine Green, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Bertrand Sinclair and 
Phillips Oppenheim are prime favorites. 
Recent fiction of the best sort is in con- 
tinual demand. 

The standard authors hold their popu- 
larity ; there is a steady call for Dickens, 
Thackeray and Scott; and many men who 
have grown interested in things French 
during their sojourn abroad, are calling 
for the old favorites of Dumas, “The Three 
Musketeers,” “Monte Cristo,” “Twenty 
Years After” and Mark Twain’s “Joan of 
Are.” Poetry of all sorts is appreciated, 
particularly anthologies, and a recent re- 
quest is for “at least one hundred copies 
of the new Joyce Kilmer poems” for use 
abroad. 

There is a constant demand for up-to- 
date technical works on a vast variety of 
subiects—everything from mathematics and 
electricity to hog raising and embalming, 
salesmanship, veterinary surgery, and a re- 
quest from a mule driver for something 
new on automobiles. These are for the men 
who wish to brush up on their professions 
and trades after two years of absence, or 
who are hoping to secure better positions 
when they return to civilian life. 

The need for new magazines. including 
the technical ones, is urgent. The newer 
the better. Weeklies should not™ be more 
than a month.old; monthlies not more than 
three months old, 

As an army captain puts it: “Send me 
evervthing. you can as fast as-you can. I 
now have five towns’and’some two thou- 
sand men—just raise the sluice and let the 
book flood come !” 
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See what the sunshine can 
do! From tar-away Japan 


comes the soft,. snowy fabric from 
which we build up our tough and almost 


indestructible stencil paper. In this mar- 
velous transformation sunlight plays the 
important part. No known artificial light 

will do. It is sun-power that gives the remark- 
able printing-power to Mimeograph stencil paper. 
Developed by us for exclusive use on the Mimeograph, 
this thin, dark-blue sheet has made anew the fine art of 
duplicating. It delivers exact copies by scores of thou- 
sands without renewing. Typewriting, handwriting, 
drawings, etc., it reproduces at high speed and low cost. 
Our booklet ‘““E” tells about this sun-saturated paper. 
Ask for it. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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which it imposes on the German nation are terrible 

in their severity. But the sternness is the sternness 
of righteousness, the severity is the severity of justice. To 
the German nation and the German people is being meted 
out not vengeance but retribution. 

The rulers of the German Empire, with the fierce approval 
and the unstinted codperation of the German people set out 
to impose the will of German autocracy upon the world by 
ruthless force. But there was a moral power in the world 
which, working thru other peoples, would not let it be. 
The German Empire is no more. Its people sinned the un- 
forgiveable sins of unrighteous ambition and the rejection 
of every moral standard. The punishment was long in com- 
ing; at times it almost looked as tho it might not come at 
all. But the moral law will not be denied. The righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation is deliberately rejected at a 
people’s peril. 

The German Empire was a great power. It was steadily 
becoming greater. But it desired to be not merely great, 
but omnipotent..What is the German Empire now? 

In 1914 the German Empire included an area of nearly 
a million and a quarter square miles. Over a million square 
miles of this territory were outside of Europe, some 200,000 
square miles on the European continent. When the peace 
treaty is signed—for it will be signed practically without 
change—the German Empire will have shrunk to an are 
of 160,000 square miles. It will have been stripped of every 
possession beyond the limits of Europe. It will have lost 
Alsace-Lorraine with two great cities Strasbourg and Metz; 
parts of Silesia, West Prussia, Posen and East Prussia with 
the prosperous port of Danzig; and bits along the Belgian 
frontier. There will be taken away in Europe nearly 50,000 
square miles, and in the rest of the world over a million 
square miles. 

The German army and the German navy, the instruments 
which were to have put the neck of the world beneath the 
heel of German autocracy, are to become mere shadows of 
their former flaunting power. Germany may have an army 
of only 100,000 officers and men and a navy of six small 
battleships, six light cruisers, twelve torpedo boats and no 
submarines. 


|" Peace Treaty is a stern document .The conditions 
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Germany must abolish conscription, destroy the fortifica- 
tions: of the stronghold of the German navy, Heligoland, 
build no forts overlooking the Baltic or within thirty miles 
of the French and Belgian frontier, maintain no military 
or naval air forces, import or export no munitions of war 
and manufacture only a specified minimum of such mate- 
rials, open the Kiel Canal to the merchant and war ships of 
all nations. German militarism is no more. It was over- 
whelmingly defeated on the field of battle by the armed 
forces of the defenders of humanity. It is now, with merci- 
less logic, rendered impotent to make another attempt to 
dominate the world by force. The world has been made safe 
from that particular manifestation. of autocracy. 

Germany is compelled to accept full responsibility for 
all the loss and damage to which the Allied nations have 
been subjected and to pay the bill for reparation and resti- 
tution which the Allies will assess. The bill will be as large 
as Germany can pay. The first payment alone will amount 
to five billion dollars. It will require all the energy and 
industry of the German people for a long time to come to 
liquidate that portentous indebtedness; there will be little 
energy left for the renewal of plans of aggression. 

Germany is forced to replace the merchant shipping de- 
stroyed by the unholy submarine campaign by handing over 
all its merchant ships of large size and building others to 
the amount of a million tons also to be delivered to the 
Allied powers. So Germany must begin all over again if it 
will seek to reconquer the trade of the world. 

Germany must agree to the trial by an international 
tribunal of the former German Kaiser for “a supreme 
offense against international morality and the sanctity of 
treaties.” The mighty prince, whose mailed fist and shining 
armor were the symbols of the arrogant pretensions of the 
German Empire, becomes, with the consent of those at 
whose head he took the field, an indicted criminal at the 
bar of the world’s justice. 

The retribution, which the victorious champions of human- 
ity are exacting from the downfallen aggressors against 
the peace of the world, is full-measured, but it does not pass 
the bounds of justice and right. The punishment, as all 
proper punishments ought to be, is the logical sequel to the 
crime and the indispensable guarantee against its repetition. 


THE INDEPENDENT AND THE COVENANT 


long leading editorial entitled “The Way to Dis- 

arm: A Practical Proposal.” This editorial was 
the first attempt in the United States after war broke out, 
and as far as we know anywhere to formulate in concrete 
detail the basic principles of a League of Nations. This 
editorial was taken up and discussed thruout the country, 
and was the direct occasion of the formation of the Amer- 
ican society known as the League to Enforce Peace, which 


(): September 28, 1914, The Independent published a 


gave currency to the League idea thruout the world. A 
year later President Wilson espoused the cause, and to 
him more than any other man is due the credit of carrying 
the idea into effect in the form of the present Covenant 
now finally revised and ready for the acceptance of the 
world. 

It may theréfore be of interest to readers of The Inde- 
pendent to recall the five fundamental principles for a 
League of Nations we proposed eight weeks after the war 
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began, and to see how far they have been adopted in the 
“Covenant. We reprint them herewith, together with the 
corresponding clauses of the Covenant: 

1, The nations of the League shall mutually ‘agree to respect 
and guarantee the territory and sovereignty of each other. 

The Covenant says “The members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independ- 
ence of all members of the League.” Except for the clause 
“as against external aggression,” which is safer than our 
unqualified guarantee, the two proposals are practically 
identical. 

2. All questions that cannot be settled by diplomacy shall be 
arbitrated. 

In the preliminary draft of the Covenant, submitted 
February 14, the first sentence of Article XII reads: “‘The 
High Contracting Parties agree that should disputes arise 
between them which cannot be adjusted by the ordinary 
processes of diplomacy they will in no case resort to war 
without previously submitting the questions and matters 
involved to arbitration or inquiry by the Executive Coun- 
cil.” In the revised Covenant the sentence reads as fol- 
lows: “The members of the League agree that if there 
should arise a dispute between them likely to lead to a 
rupture they will submit the matter either to arbitration 
or inquiry by the Council.” This provision is borrowed al- 
most word for word from the original American draft for 
the League brought by our delegation to Paris. It is iden- 
tical with The Independent’s proposal except that in the 
revised draft the reference to diplomacy is implied rather 
than specifically mentioned, and “arbitration” and ‘“‘in- 
quiry” are separated into two distinct methods for settling 
disputes, whereas in our proposal arbitration would be 
understood to cover both. 

3. The nations of the League shall provide a periodical Assem- 


bly to make all rules to become laws unless vetoed by a nation 
within a stated period. 


The Covenant does not provide for a full-fledged par- 
liament as proposed by us. What legislative functions the 
League has would seem:to be divided between the Assem- 
bly and the Council. But since the Assembly of the Cove- 
nant (a) may have as many as three delegates, and (b) 
shall, as Wilson proposed, meet at “stated intervals” and 
(c) shall act by unanimous vote and (d) deal with any 
matter “within the sphere of the League or affecting the 
peace of the world,” evidently the Assembly of the Cove- 
nant is a body that will quite certainly develop into such 
a one as The Independent first proposed. 

4. The nations shall disarm to the point where the combined 
forces of the League shall be a certain per cent higher than 
those of the most heavily armed nation or alliance outside the 


League. Detailed rules for this pro rata disarmament shall be 
formulated by the Assembly. 


The Covenant “recognizes that the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations.’”’ This nat- 
urally means that the forces of the League must be “a 
certain per cent higher” than the forces of any nation or 
nations the League is likely to fight against, if it is to be 
able to enforce “international obligations.” In this respect 
the two proposals are practically identical. The Covenant 
also provides that the League shall formulate plans for 
reduction of armaments, but the Council is given the 
power to make the recommendations instead of the As- 
sembly as we proposed. This difference is obviously im- 
material. 

5. Any member of the League shall have the right to withdraw 
on due notice or may be expelled by unanimous vote of the others. 

The Covenant provides that “any member may, after 
two years’ notice of its intention to do so, withdraw from 
the League, provided that all its international obligations 
under the Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of 


its withdrawal.’”’ These specifications are such as would 
naturally be implied in our proposal. The Covenant further 
provides that “any member of the League which has vio- 
lated any covenant of the League may be declared to be 
no longer a member of the League by a vote of the Coun- 
cil concurred in by the representatives of all the other 
members of the League represented thereon.” The slight 
difference between this and our plan is that we suggested 
that the votes of all the members of the League should be 
required to expel a member, whereas the Covenant gives 
the nine states represented on the Council the power of ex- 
pulsion. Both proposals, it will be noticed, require unani- 
mous action on the part of the expelling body. 

Since we first formulated these five basic principles for 
a League of Nations numerous other individuals and or- 
ganizations, in this country and abroad, have put forth simi- 
lar programs. Among these are the League to Enforce Peace, 
the League of Free Nations’ Association, the League of 
Nations’ Union, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the Socialist Party of America, the Union of Dem- 
ocratic Control, the Fabian Society, the International 
Bureau of Peace, the Union of International Associations, 
and the Conference of Socialists of Allied Nations. But 
any of our readers who may care to compare their detailed 
proposals for a League of Nations with the Paris Covenant 
will find that none of them so closely foreshadowed the 
coming event as that printed in The Independent of Sep- 
tember 28, 1914. 


THE CRITICS CONFOUNDED 
(): the ten peace treaties signed since the Thirty Years 








War of 1618-1648 the average time of negotiation 

has been about fifteen months. Of the four great 
treaties of the nineteenth century, namely those following 
the Napoleonic wars, the Crimean War, the Franco-Prus- 
sian War and the Russo-Turkish War, the average was 
seven months. . 

And now, despite the multitudinous charges of “uncon- 
scionable” delays reiterated day after day for the past few 
months by the tories, reactionaries and chauvinists of all 
lands, the much abused Peace Conference that has concluded 
the greatest war in the annals of history has finished its 
labors in fifteen weeks! 


CRISES 


diligent perusal of the Peace Conference dispatches 

A served up at the breakfast table each morning and 

smoking hot from the cables would lead the aver- 

age citizen to think a world crisis was upon him at least 
every other day. 

Could the Conference, he was asked, survive such dire 
disputed issues as the freedom of the seas, race equality, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the guarantee of Germany’s debts, 
the French frontier of liberty, Danzig, Shan-tung or 
Fiume? 

Yet somehow, someway, the Conference has not blown 
up in green smoke, and the delegates are still on their jobs, 
the great newspaper correspondents to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

All of which leads us to propound the following question: 
When is a crisis critical? 


THE TROPICAL PROBLEM 
[= world is now, broadly speaking, divided into two 





great areas, the region of independent national states 

and the region of dependent colonies. The first cor- 
responds closely with the temperate zone; the second with 
the tropics. Since the break-up of the Russian, Austro- 
Hungarian and Turkish empires and the liberation of prac- 
tically every large, small or middle sized nationality in 
Europe or western Asia from foreign rule, the principle 
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of national autonomy in the whole of the temperate zone 
may be taken as substantially established. Nor is it merely 
a question of the “white race,” for no one would now think 
of annexing Japan and even the partition of China seems 
likely to be indefinitely postponed. On the other hand, if 
we except the turbulent little republics of the Caribbean 
region and a few half-independent tribesmen suchas the 
Abyssinians, the whole of the torrid zone is ruled by aliens 
from the north. 

Aristocracies based on birth or wealth or race or the 
tradition of class and nation seem to be disappearing, but 
the aristocracy based on temperature seems to be curiously 
persistent. Our faith in democracy forbids us to think of 
this condition of affairs as permanent but it is not probable 
that any one now living will see it wholly disappear. If 
the white man (or, more accurately, the man from the 
cool countries) could solve the question by simply shak- 
ing off his burden of “mandates” every good natured person 
would rejoice. It would be far better to have a Republic 
of the Congo than a Belgian Congo, an Indian India rather 
than British India, a United States of Oceanica rather than 
a string of colonies from Hawaii to Java. We would wel- 
come a Borneo among the Great Powers and another Paris 
in Dahomey. Unfortunately, the trouble is not that the 
colonizing nations are greedy and oppressive (tho they 
sometimes are) but that the dependent countries seem in- 
capable of standing upright without assistance. When a 
people are too easily conquered there is usually a reason 
for it. 

The task, then, of the nations enjoying mandates is not 
merely to govern the sections of the tropical world allotted 
to them and exploit their resources, not even merely to intro- 
duce railways, schools, hospitals and just courts of law. It 
is necessary also to combat that fatal weakness of moral 
fiber which makes the man from the hot countries so read- 
ily a slave to the foreigner or to the still more cruel’ rule 
of the native despot. We cannot, it is true, alter climate 
but we can greatly modify the moral effects of climate by 
giving a systematic edycation in responsibility, economic 
independence and self-respect. Some colonizing nations are 
doing this, and in so far as they are doing it they justify 
the mandates with which civilization has entrusted them. 
Among these nations is the United States, whose good record 
in introducing free institutions in Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and elsewhere would justify an even larger 
assumption of responsibility if at some time in the future 
the League of Nations should appeal to us to shoulder a 
heavier burden of empire. 


SOUND SENSE FROM CAPITAL 
R. OTTO H. KAHN lays down the following five 
M principles for the solution of the labor problem: 
1. The laborer must be given a full voice in 
determining conditions under which he works. 

2. The laborer’s living conditions must be made digni- 
fied and attractive to him and his family. 

3. The labofer must be relieved from the dread of ill- 
ness, unemployment and old age. 

4. The laborer must receive a living wage plus enough 
extra for a rainy day and to enjoy the comforts, joys and 
recreations of life. 

5. The laborer must maintain a high rate of production 
if high wages are to prevail. 

Mr. Kahn adds further that after labor has got a living 
wage, capital is entitled to a living wage and then what is 
left over belongs to both capital and labor in fair propor- 
tions. 

This is about the most sensible statement from a capi- 
talist we have seen on the labor situation. It is well that 
our financiers and employers are coming in ever increasing 
numbers to hold such views, for if they do not, they will 


run the risk of forcing the whole labor movement into 
Bolshevism. ' 


YET SPEAKETH ee 


ured in the volume of fifteen selected sermons whi 

is his last message to the world. In these sermons he 
is the same genial, generous, sensible, brotherly and hope- 
ful man we always found him in life. The theme of the 
first sermon is the title of the volume: “The Interpreter.” 
In reading this sermon one feels he is listening to a bit of 
autobiography, looking upon a portrait of the preacher 
painted by himself. It was Dr. Gladden’s lifelong boast 
that he was nothing but a preacher, and to him the high- 
est function of preaching is interpretation. It was his one 
supreme business to interpret men to themselves and then 
to one another. Men often fail because they do not under- 
stand themselves. Some one must explain to them their 
impulses and their dreams. The world is full of suspicion 
and bitterness because of misunderstandings. Dr. Gladden 
was never so happy as when he was interpreting one class 
of men to another. He made the Higher Critics intelligible 
to the masses. He explained obscure paragraphs of the 
theologians to the public. He had the gift of grasping and 
condensing the thought of a writer and expressing it in 
crystal English so that boys and girls could get hold of it. 
He helped one class of society to understand another class. 
For nearly sixty years he labored unweariedly to bring 
employers and wage earners closer together. Everything 
needs to be interpreted and expounded, made plain, such as 
work and play, love and worship, citizenship and democ- 
racy, all the things by which men live. The calling of the 
Interpreter is indeed a high one, demanding knowledge and 
wisdom and courage and gentleness, and all these gifts Dr. 
Gladden abundantly possest. In his period of service as an 
editor of The Independent he was peculiarly successful in 
putting the imperishable message of the gospel into the 
language of the day. 

One cannot read these sermons without being imprest 
afresh by the unfailing common sense, the luminous sanity, 
and the wide sympathy of the preacher. He keeps close to 
the earth where men live. He deals with what might be called 
the commonplaces of morality. He does not offer us cake, 
but bread. After we have partaken of his feast, we rise 
strengthened to take up our load and proceed on our journey. 

The outstanding feature of the volume is its optimism. 
From first to last Dr. Gladden sang his song in the major 
key. To him the world was always rolling into light, and 
it was daybreak everywhere. He was not blind to the world’s 
miseries and wickednesses. He knew humanity’s ulcers and 
running sores, but he still dared to hope. He saw the sins 
of capital and also the sins of labor, but did not despair. 
He was not ignorant of the deep corruption of our political 
life, but the situation was not hopeless. After sketching a 
depressing picture of political conditions he says: “Do I 
speak .as tho that result were problematical? No: I have 
never doubted that the kingdom I have always prayed for 
is coming; that the Gospel I have always preached is true. 
I believe that the democracy is getting a new heart, and a 
new spirit, that the nation is being saved.” He paints the 
industrial situation in vivid somberness, but he will not leave 
his hearers in gloom. “On the whole I believe that, taking 
our social system as a whole, even as at present organized, 
truth and goodness tend to prevail over deceit and iniquity. 
The powers that make for righteousness are proving them- 
selves stronger than the powers that make for wickedness.” 
This was not said by an ignoramus or a novice, but by an 
old man at the end of life who had observed with keen and 
scrutinizing eyes thru a pastorate of fifty-eight years, the 
social, industrial and political developments of our people. 
Altho dead he yet speaks, and this is what he says: “The 
kingdom of God is coming. It must come. There is no other 
way for the children of men to live together. This is the 
time to believe it. Lift up your hearts, O beloved! It is 
nigh, even at the doors.” 
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The text of the treaty 
of peace presented to 
German delegates at 
Versailles on May 7 comprizes 80,000 
words. No treaty so long or dealing 
with the affairs of so many nations or 
involving so large an extent of terri- 
tory has ever before been negotiated 
in the history of the world. The main 
features of the treaty may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Preamble—The parties of the first 
part are the United States, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan, de- 
scribed as the Five Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers, and Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, China, Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, the Hedjaz, Hon- 
duras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Ser- 
bia, Siam, Czechoslovakia and Uru- 
guay, who with the five above are de- 
scribed as the Allied and Associated 
Powers. The party of the second part 
is Germany. From the coming into 
force of the treaty the state of war 
will terminate, and official relations 
with Germany and with each of the 
German states will be resumed. 

I. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations (published in The Independent 
of May 10, 1919)—-The members of 
the League will be the signatories of 
the covenant and other states invited 
to accede, who must lodge a declara- 
tion of accession without reservation 
within two months. A new state, do- 
minion or colony may be admitted, 


Terms of the 
Great Peace 
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provided its admission is agreed by 
two-thirds of the assembly. A state 
may withdraw upon giving two years’ 
notice, if it has fulfilled all its inter- 
national obligations. The seat of the 
League will be at Geneva, Switzerland. 

II. Germany cedes to France Alsace- 
Lorraine, 5600 square miles; to Bel- 
gium, 382 square miles between Lux- 
emburg and Holland; to Poland, most 
of Posen and West Prussia and the 
southeastern tip of Silesia, 27,686 
square miles. Germany loses sover- 
eignty over the northeastern tip of 
East Prussia. 

III. Germany abrogates the treaties 
of 1839 by which Belgium was estab- 
lished as a neutral state. Belgium is to 
get Moresnet, Eupen and Malmedy 
subject to protest on the part of the in- 
habitants. Luxemburg ceases to be a 
part of German Zollverein. After rec- 
ognition of the moral obligation to re- 
pair the wrong done in 1871 by Ger- 
many to France and the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the territories ceded 
to Germany by the Treaty of Frank- 
fort are restored to France with their 
frontiers as before 1871. Public and 
royal property and state railroads and 
bridges pass to France. For five years 
manufactured products of Alsace-Lor- 
raine are admitted to Germany free of 
duty. The coal mines of the Sarre Ba- 
sin are given to France and their value 
as estimated by the Reparation Com- 
mission will be credited against the 
destruction of coal mines in northern 


France by the Germans. The people of 
the Sarre Basin will keep their present 
nationality except as individuals may 
change it, and after five years a plebis- 
cite will be held by communes to ascer- 
tain if the population desire to con- 
tinue under the League of Nations, to 
unite with France or unite with Ger- 
many. 

IV. Germany recognizes the total in- 
dependence of German Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Germany cedes to Po- 
land the greater part of upper Silesia, 
Posen and West Prussia on the left 
bank of the Vistula. An international 
commission will draw the boundary. 
Special provision will be made to pro- 
tect the rights of minorities and free- 
dom of commerce. The boundaries of 
Poland will be determined in a free, 
fair and secret vote of the population 
concerned. Danzig and the district im- 
mediately about it will be made into a 
free city under guarantee of the 
League of Nations. Danzig will be in- 
cluded within the Polish customs fron- 
tier, altho with a free port district. 
Frontier between Germany and Den- 
mark will be fixed by the self-determi- 
nation of the population voting in 
three zones. The zone nearest the Dan- 
ish_frontier will vote as a unit within 
three weeks after evacuation by Ger- 
many. Within five weeks after this vote 
the second zone will vote by communes. 
The third zone will vote two weeks 
later. The fortifications of Heligoland 
are to be destroyed at Germany’s ex- 
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pense. Germany abrogates the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty and agrees to respect 
the independence of all territories of 
the former Russian Empire. 

V. Germany renounces all territories 
outside Europe. All Government prop- 
erty passes to the mandatory. Germany 
renounces to China the Boxer indem- 
nity and her public property and con- 
cessions in Tien-tsin and Hangkow. 
Germany renounces all property rights 
and privileges in Siam, Liberia and 
Morocco. Germany recognizes the Brit- 
ish protectorate over Egypt and trans- 
fers.to Great Britain the powers given 
to the late Sultan of Turkey for the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal. 
Germany accepts all arrangements 
which the Allied Associated Powers 
make with Turkey and Bulgaria. Ger- 
many cedes to Japan Kiao-Chau and 
her railroad and mining concessions in 
Shan-tung. 

VI. The German army must be demo- 
bilized within two months. The great 
German General Staff is abolished and 
the army must not exceed 100,000. 
Munition factories must be closed except 
those specifically excepted. The manu- 
facture of poison gas and the importa- 
tion of munitions is forbidden. Con- 
scription is abolished. The army 
necessary for internal defense will be 
kept up by voluntary enlistments for 
terms of twelve years. Officers must 
agree to serve twenty-five years. No 
unnecessary military schools allowed. 
Clubs, societies of discharged soldiers 
and universities shall not occupy them- 
selves with military matters. All the 
fortresses within 50 kilometers east of 
the Rhine will be dismantled ‘within 
three months. The execution of these 
provisions will be under the control of 
interallied commissions whose expenses 
will be paid by Germany. The German 
navy to be demobilized within two 


months. Germany may keep six sma]l 
battleships, six light cruisers, twelve 
destroyers, and no submarines and not 
more than 15,000 men in the navy. No 
member of the mercantile marine will 
be permitted naval training. The Ger- 
man high sea fleet interned at Scapa 
Flow and all German warships in 
foreign ports will be surrendered. Ger- 
many must surrender forty-two de- 
stroyers, fifty torpedo boats and all 
submarines. All war vessels under con- 
struction must be broken up. Germany 
will not be allowed to Have any arm- 
ored ship over 10,000 tons. High power 
wireless stations will not be permitted 
to send any messages except commer- 
cial and these under supervision. Ger- 
many renounces all title to certain 
specified submarine cables. Germany 
will not be allowed to have any military 
or naval air forces, except 100 unarmed 
seaplanes to be retained until October 
1 to search for submarine mines. No 
dirigible shall be kept. The manufac- 
ture of aircraft is forbidden for six 
months. German ‘prisoners and _ in- 
terned civilians to be repatriated at 
Germany’s expense without delay. Both 
parties agree to respect the graves of 
soldiers and sailors buried on their 
territories. 

VII. The Allied and Associated 
Powers publicly arraign William II of 
Hohenzollern, formerly German Em- 
peror, not for an offense against crim- 
inal law, but for a supreme offense 
against international morality and the 
sanctity of treaties. 

The ex-Emperor’s surrender is to be 
requested of Holland and a special tri- 
bunal set up, composed of one judge 
from each of the five great powers, 
with full guarantees of the right of de- 
fense. It:is to be guided “by the high- 
est motives of international policy with 
a view of vindicating the solemn obli- 












gations of international undertakings 
and the validity of international mo- 
rality,” and will fix the punishment it 
feels should be imposed. 

Persons accused of having commit- 
ted acts in violation of the laws and 
customs of war are to be tried and 
punished by military tribunals under 
military law. 

VIII. The Allied and Associated 
Governments affirm, and Germany ac- 
cepts, the responsibility of-herself and 
her allies, for causing all the loss and 
damage to which the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments and their nation- 
als have been subjected as a conse- 
quence of the war imposed upon them 
by the aggression of Germany and her 
allies. 

The total obligation of Germany is 
to be determined, after a fair hearing, 
by an inter-allied Reparation Commis- 
sion not later than May 1, 1921. A 
schedule of payments is arranged by 
which these obligations may be dis- 
charged within thirty years, subject 
to postponement in certain conditions. 
Germany .irrevocably recognizes the 
full authority of the commission, and 
agrees to supply it with necessary in- 
formation and pass legislation to effec- 
tuate its findings. As an immediate 
step toward restoration Germany shall 
pay within two years $5,000,000,000 
in gold or goods. Germany binds her- 
self to repay all sums borrowed by 
Belgium from her allies and to deliver 
at once 5 per cent gold bonds due 1926 
to the Reparation Commission. 

While the Allied and Associated 
Governments recognize that the re- 
sources of Germany are not adequate, 
after taking into account permanent 
diminution of such resources which 
will result from other treaty claims, to 
make complete reparation for all such 
loss and damage, they require her te 
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We Must Settle Our 
Account 


Premier Clemenceau’s Presen- 
tation of the Peace Treaty 


“Gentlemen, plenipotentiaries of 
the German Empire: It is neither 
the time nor the place for super- 
fluous words. You have before you 
the accredited plenipotentiaries of 
all the small and great powers 
united to fight together in the war 
that has been so cruelly imposed 
upon them. The time has come 
when we must settle our account. 


“You have asked for peace. We 
are ready to give you peace. We 
shall present to you now a book 
which contains our conditions. You 
will have every facility to examine 
these conditions, and the _ time 
necessary for it. Everything will 
be done with the courtesy that is 
the privilege of civilized nations. 

“To give you my thought com- 
pletely, you will find us ready to 
give you any explanation you want, 
but we must say at the same time 
that this second Treaty of Ver- 
sailles has cost us too much not to 
take on our side all the necessary 
precautions and guarantees that 
the peace shall be a lasting one. 

“T will give you notice of the pro- 
cedure that has been adopted by 
the conference for discussion, and 
if any one has any observations to 
offer he will have the right to do so. 
No oral discussion is to take place, 
and the observations of the Ger- 
man delegation will have to be sub- 
mitted in writing. 

“The German plenipotertiaries 
will know that they have the mazi- 
mum period of fifteen days [French 
idiom for ‘two weeks’] within 
which to present in English and 
French their written observations 
on the whole of the treaty. Before 
the expiration of the aforesaid 
period of fifteen days the German 
delegates will be entitled to send 
their reply on particular headings 
of the treaty, or to ask questions in 
regard to them. 

“After having examined the ob- 
servations presented within the 
aforementioned period, the Su- 
preme Council will send their an- 
swer in writing to the German 
delegation and determine the period 
within which the final worldwide 
answer must be given by this dele- 
gation. 

“The President wishes to add 
that when we receive, after two or 
three or four or five days, any ob- 
servations from the German dele- 
gation on any point of the treaty 
we shall not wait until the end of 
the fifteen days to give our answer. 
We shall at once proceed in the way 
indicated by this document.” 




















make compensation for all damagesof the Sultan Okwawa, formerly in 


caused to civilians under seven main 
categories: 

a. Damages by personal injury to 
civilians caused by acts of war, direct- 
ly or indirectly, including bombard- 
ments from the air. 

b. Damages caused to civilians, in- 
cluding exposure at sea, resulting from 
acts of cruelty ordered by the enemy, 
and to civilians in the occupied terri- 
tories. 

c. Damages caused by maltreatment 
of prisoners. 

d. Damages to the Allied peoples 
represented by pensions and separa- 
tion allowances, capitalized at the sig- 
nature of this treaty. 

e. Damages to property other than 
naval or military materials. 

f. Damages to civilians by being 
forced to labor. 

g. Damages in the form of levies or 
fines imposed by the enemy. 

The Reparation Commission shall 
periodically examine the German sys- 
tem of taxation to see that it is fully 
as heavy proportionally as any of the 
powers represented on the commission. 
The commission shall consist of one 
representative each of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium, with a representative of 
Serbia or Japan taking the place of the 
Belgian when the interests of either 
country are particularly affected. Ma- 
jority vote on the commission shall 
prevail, except that unanimity is re- 
quired on questions involving sovereign- 
ity or the cancellation of obligations. 
Bond issues are presently to be re- 
quired of Germany as follows: $5,000,- 
000,000 gold, payable 1921; $10,000,- 
000,000, bearing 2% per cent interest 
between 1921 and 1926, and thereafter 
5 per cent; and $10,000,000,000 with 
interest at 5 per cent. 

Germany recognizes the right of the 
Allies for the replacement, ton for ton 
and class for class, of all merchant 
ships lost or damaged owing to the war, 
and agrees to cede within two months 
all German merchant ships of 1600 tons 
and upward and one-half her ships be- 
tween 1600 and 1000, and one-fourth of 
her fishing boats. Germany agrees to 
build merchant ships for the Allies to 
the amount not exceeding 200,000 tons 
annually during the next five years. 
In order to effect payment by deliveries 
in kind, Germany is required, for a 
limited number of years to deliver coal, 
coal-tar products, dyestuffs and chemi- 
cal drugs in specific amounts to the 
Reparation Commission. Germany un- 
dertakes to devote her economic re- 
sources directly to the physical restora- 
tion of the invaded areas by the 
delivery of animals, machinery, etc., 
and to manufacture materials required 
for reconstruction. Germany is to de- 
liver annually for ten years to France 
coal equivalent to the difference be- 
tween the annual pre-war output 
of Nord and Pas de Calais mines and 
the annual production during the above 
ten-year period. Germany is to restore 
within six months the Koran of the 
Caliph Othman, formerly at Medina, to 
the King of the Hedjaz, and the skull 


German East Africa, to his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government. 

The German Government is also to 
restore to the French Government cer- 
tain papers taken by the German au- 
thorities in 1870, belonging then to M. 
Reuher, and to restore the French flags 
taken during the war of 1870 and 1871. 
As reparation for the destruction of 
the Library of Louvain Germany is to 
hand over manuscripts, early printed 
books, prints, etc., to the equivalent of 
those destroyed. Germany is to hand 
over to Belgium the wings of the altar 
pieces by van Eyck and Dirk Bouts 
originally taken from Belgian churches. 

Powers to whom German territory 
is ceded will assume a certain portion 
of the German pre-war debt, but 
France will not assume any part of 
Germany’s pre-war debt in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Germany is to pay the cost of 
the armies of occupation so long as 
they are maintained in German terri- 
tory. This is the first charge on her 
resources. The next charge is the cost 
of reparation. Germany is to deliver 
all sums deposited in Turkey and Aus- 
tria-Hungary in connection with finan- 
cial support extended by her to them 
during the war, and to transfer to the 
Allies all claims against Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Turkey during the 
war. 

IX. The contracting parties agree to 
put into force the Hague Opium Con- 
vention. Religious missions in terri- 
tories ceded by Germany shall be al- 
lowed to continue their work. 

X. For six months Germany shall 
impose no tariff duties higher than the 
lowest in 1914 and for certain prod- 
ucts two and a half years more. For 
five years, unless extended by the 
League of Nations, Germany must give 
the most favored nation treatment to 
the Allied and Associated Powers. :She 
shall impose no custom tariff for five 
years on goods originating in Alsace- 
Lorraine and for three years on goods 
from the Polish provinces. Ships of the 
Allied and Associated Powers for five 
years and thereafter under conditions 
of reciprocity, unless the League of 
Nations otherwise decides, enjoy the 
same right in German ports as German 
vessels, and have most favored nation 
treatment in fishing and coasting trade. 
Germany undertakes to protect the 
trade of the Allied and Associated 
Powers against unfair competition and 
to suppress the use of false wrappings 
and trade-marks. Detailed provisions 
are laid down in regard to the carry- 
ing out of existing treaties and mak- 
ing new ones. 

Germany shall restore or pay for all 
private enemy property seized or dam- 
aged by her. Rights as to industrial, 
literary and artistic property are to be 
reéstablished. The right is reserved to 
impose conditions on the use of Ger- 
man patents and copyrights when in 
the public interest. Except as between 
the United States and Germany, pre- 
war rights to sue for infringements 
committed during the war are can- 
celed. cies 

XI. Aircraft of the Allied and Asso- 
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ciated Powers shall have full liberty of 
passage and landing over and in Ger- 
man territory. 

XII. Germany must grant freedom 
of transit by rail or water to persons, 
goods, ships, etc., from or to any of 
the Allied or Associated Powers with- 
out duties, delays or restrictions. She 
may not establish any tax discrimina- 
tion against the ports of Allied or As- 
sociated Powers. Free zones existing in 
German ports must be maintained. The 
Elbe from the junction of the Ultava, 
the Ultava from Prague, the Oder from 
Oppa, the Niemen from Grodno, and 
the Danube from Ulm are placed un- 
der an international commission com- 
posed of representatives of the ripa- 
rian and other states. The Danube 
Commission resumes its pre-war pow- 
ers, composed for the time being of 
representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Rumania. The Rhine 
is placed under the Central Commis- 
sion, meeting at Strasbourg, composed 
of four representatives of France, four 
of Germany, two each of Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland and 
The Netherlands. Belgium is to be per- 
mitted to dig a deep canal between the 
Rhine and the Meuse. To assure 
Czechoslovakia access to the sea, she 
is permitted to run her own thru trains 
to Fiume and Trieste and Germany is 
to lease her port space in Hamburg 
and Stettin. The Kiel Canal is to re- 
main free and open on equal terms to 
the war and merchant ships of nations 
at peace with Germany. 

XIII. Members of the League of 
Nations agree to establish a permanent 
organization to promote international 
adjustment of labor conditions, to con- 
sist of an annual International Labor 
Conference and an International Labor 
office. (Details given in The Independ- 
ent of May 3 and May 10). The first 
meeting of the conference will be held 
in October, 1919, at Washington to dis- 
cuss eight-hour day, unemployment, 
ete. 

XIV. As a guarantee for the execu- 
tion of the treaty German territery to 
the west of the Rhine, together with 
the bridgeheads, will be occupied by 
allied and associated troops for a fif- 
teen year period. If the conditions are 
faithfully carried out by Germany the 
bridgehead of Cologne will be evacu- 
ated in five years, Coblenz in ten years 
and Mainz in fifteen years. 

XV. Germany agrees to recognize the 
full validity of the treaties of peace to 
be concluded by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers with the powers allied 
_ with Germany. Germany accepts all 
decrees as to German ships and goods 
made by any allied or associated prize 
court. 


The Treaty of An abstract of the 
: peace treaty was pre- 
Versailles sented to the minor 
powers at a secret plenary session held 
in the French Foreign Office at Paris 
on the afternoon of May 6. As the 
treaty amounts to 80,000 words, a 
fair-sized volume, it was not read en- 
tire, but it was summarized and ex- 
plained by Captain André Tardieu, 














Germany Is Not the Only Guilty One 
The German Delegates’ Reply in Part 


“Gentlemen: We are under no illu- 
sions as to the extent of our defeat 
and the degree of our want of power. 
We know that the power of the Ger- 
man army is broken. We know the 
power of the hatred which we en- 
counter here, and we have heard the 
passionate demand that the van- 
quishers may make us pay as the 
vanquished, and shall punish those 
who are worthy of being punished. 

“Tt is demanded from us that we 
shall confess ourselves to be the only 
ones guilty of the war. Such a con- 
fession in my mouth would be a lie. 
We are far from declining any re- 
sponsibility for this great war of 
the world that has come to pass. The 
attitude of the former German Gov- 
ernment at The Hague peace confer- 
ence, its actions and omissions in 
the tragic twelve days of July 


[1914] have certainly contributed to - 


the disaster. But we energetically 
deny that Germany and its people, 
who were convinced that they were 
making a war of defense, were alone 
guilty. 

“In the last fifty years the im- 
perialism of all the European states 
has chronically poisoned the inter- 
national situation. The policy of re- 
taliation and the policy of expansion 
and the disregard of the rights of 
peoples to determine their own des- 
tiny have contributed to the illness of 
Europe, which saw its crisis in the 
world war. 

“Russian mobilization took from the 
statesmen the possibility of healing, 
and gave the decision into the hands 
of the military powers. Public opin- 
ton in all the countries of our ad- 
versaries is resounding with the 
crimes which Germany is said to 
have committed in the war. Here 
also we are ready to confess wrong 
that may have been done. 

“We have not come here to belittle 
the responsibility of the men who 
have waged the war politically and 
economically or to deny any crimes 
which may have been committed 
against the rights of peoples. 

“But in the manner of making war 
also Germany is not the only guilty 
one. Every nation knows of deeds 
and of people which the best na- 
tionals only remember with regret. 
I do not want to answer by re- 
proaches to reproaches, but I ask 
them to remember when reparation 
is demanded not to forget the armis- 
tice. It took you six weeks until we 
got it at last, and six more weeks 
we came to know your conditions of 
peace. 

“Crimes in war may not be excus- 
able, but they are committed in the 
struggle for victory and in the de- 
fense of national existence, and pas- 
sions are aroused which make the 
conscience of peoples blunt. 

“The hundreds of thousands of non- 


combatants who have perished since 
November 11 by reason of the block- 
ade were killed with cold delibera- 
tion after our adversaries had con- 
quered and victory had been assured 
to them. Think of that when you 
speak of guilt and punishment. 

“The measure of the guilt of all 
those who have taken part can only 
be stated by an impartial inquest be- 
fore a neutral commission, before 
which all the principal ‘persons of 
the tragedy are allowed to speak and 
to which all the archives are open. 
We have demanded such an inquest 
and we repeat this demand. 

In this conference also, where we 
stand toward our adversaries alone 
and without any allies, we are not 
quite without protection. You your- 
selves have brought us an ally, name- 
ly, the right which is guaranteed by 
the treaty and by the principles of 
peace. 

“The allied and associated govern- 
ments have foresworn in the time 
between the 5th of October and the 
5th of November, 1918, a peace of 
violence, and have written a peace of 
justice on their banner. On the 5th 
of October, 1918, the German Gov- 
ernment proposed the principles of 
the President of the United States 
of North America as the basis of 
peace, and on the 5th of November 
their Secretary of State, Mr. Lan- 
sing, declared that the allied and 
associated powers agreed to this 
basis, with two definite deviations. 

“The principles of President Wilson 
have thus become binding to both 
parties to the war—for you as well 
as for us and also for our former 
allies. The various principles demand 
from us heavy national and economic 
sacrifices, but the holy fundamental 
rights of all peoples are protected by 
this treaty. The conscience of the 
world is behind it. There is no nation 
which might violate it without pun- 
ishment. 

“You will find us ready to examine 
upon this basis the preliminary peace 
which you have proposed to us, with 
a firm intention of rebuilding in com- 
mon work with you that which has 
been destroyed and repairing any 
wrong that may have been com- 
mitted, principally the wrong to Bel- 
gium, and to show to mankind new 
aims of political and social progress. 


“Gentlemen: The sublime thought 
to be derived from the most terrible 
disaster inthe history of mankind 
is the League of Nations. The great- 
est progress in the development of 
mankind has been pronounced, and 
will make its way. Only if the gates 
of the League of Nations are thrown 
open to all who are of good will can 
the aim be attained, and only then 
the dead of this war will not have 
died in vain.” 
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formerly the foreign affairs editor of 
the Paris Temps and member of the 
French mission in America. In the en- 
suing discussion Marshal Foch exprest 
his personal opinion that France should 
not sign the treaty because the occu- 
pation of Rhine bridgeheads for fifteen 
years did not afford sufficient protec- 
tion for France. Protests were also 
voiced by the Italian, Portuguese and 
Chinese delegates on the ground that 
their interests were not adequately 
safeguarded. The Italian-Yugoslav dis- 
pute is said to have been compromized 
by ceding Fiume to Italy in 1923. In 
the meantime Italy is to be mandatory 
and a new port is to be constructed 
for the Croatians a few miles south. 

On the following day the treaty was 
handed to the German delegates by 
Premier Clemenceau in the dining 
room of the Trianon Palace Hotel at 
Versailles. It was at first arranged 
that only the representatives of the 
thirteen nations actively participating 
in the war should be present, namely, 
United States, Great Britain, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Canada, Union of 
South Africa, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Brazil, Serbia, Greece, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia. But the Chinese delegation 
appealed to President Wilson to be in- 
cluded, so it was decided to admit also 
to the hall the representatives of 
China, Siam, Cuba, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Hayti, Panama, Honduras, Hed- 
jaz, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay and 
Liberia. The Italian delegates, Premier 
Orlando and Baron Sonnino, the For- 
eign Minister, who had withdrawn from 
the Paris Conference because of the 
refusal of Wilson, Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George to give them Fiume, re- 
turned just in time to be present at 
Versailles. The British and French Pre- 
miers were not in favor of admitting 
correspondents, but President Wilson 
insisted upon their presence, so a place 
was found for forty-five representa- 
tives of the press, five from each of the 
leading powers, including Germany. 

In order to remove the objection 
raised by France that she needed 
greater protection against German ag- 
gression, the following pledge was 
given: 

In addition to the securities afforded in 
the Treaty of Peace, the President of the 
United States has pledged himself to pro- 
pose to the Senate of the United States, 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
has pledged himself to propose to the Par- 
liament of Great Britain in engagement, 
subject to the approval of the Council of 
the League of Nations, to come immediate- 


ly to the assistance of France in case of 
unprovoked attack by Germany. 


The _ negotia- 
tions for the 
conclusion of 
the Great War were begun at 3:10 
p. m. on May 1, when the German 
plenipotentiaries presented their cre- 
dentials in the dining room of the Tri- 
anon Hotel, Versailles. Count von 
Brockdorf-Rantzau, leader of the Ger- 
man delegation, was accompanied by 
Herr Landsberg, Minister of Justice; 
Herr Simonds, Director of Justice in 
the Foreign Office, and Herr Ganss, 


Reception of German 
Peace Envoys 


Counselor of the Foreign Office. They 
were received by the Inter-Allied com- 
mittee on credentials, M. Jules Cam- 
bon representing France; Lord Har- 
dinge, England; Henry White, United 
States, and Baron Makino, Japan. The 
interview was purely formal and lasted 
only five minutes. Count von Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau was so overcome by 
emotion that he nearly fainted. The 
Germans are lodged at the Hotel des 
Reservoirs, as was M. Thiers when he 
came to Versailles to discuss peace 
terms with Bismarck in 1870. 


It was a _ question 
whether all Germany 
could be got together 
in time to sign the peace treaty, but 
on the day that the delegates present- 
ed their credentials at Versailles the 
troops of the Berlin Government cap- 
tured Munich. This brings to an end 
the third revolution in six months. 
Four days after the signing of the 
armistice the Bavarian Kingdom was 
overthrown and a republic set up un- 
der the dictatorship of Kurt Eisner, a 
radical journalist. On February 21, 


Fall of 
Munich Soviet 

















© Keystone View 
A SPY WHO FOUGHT FOR GERMANY IN 
AMERICAN UNIFORM 


If Mrs. James Gerard, wife of the former Am- 
bassador to Germany, hadn’t had an unusually 
good memory for faces Henry Bode, alias Her- 
bert Wilson, might still be successfully pursuing 
his profession of soldier-adventurer-spy. But 
Mrs. Gerard identified him, when she saw him 
in this country in American uniform, as a man 
whom she had previously seen in Berlin wearing 
a German war cross. Investigation followed and 
Henry Bode was convicted and is now serving 
a ten-year sentence on Governor’s Island. The 
story of his career of crime reads like a dime- 
novel thriller: Born in Wilhelmshaven, Germany, 
in 1877, he spent his childhood in Hawaii, went 
to San Francisco as a stowaway when he was 
thirteen years old, got to New York, and a few 
years later enlisted in the United States Navy. 
Worked as a miner in Butte, Montana, went to 
the Klondike after gold, made $16,000 in a few 
months and gambled it away again in a few 
days. Went to the Philippines with a Montana 
regiment and later transferred to the United 
States regulars. Was married, deserted his wife, 
worked his way to China where he enlisted in 
the Russian army and served as a spy, escaping 
capture by the Japanese on one occasion by 
disguising himself as an old woman, After the 
Russo-Japanese War was over he served a while 
in the Philippine Constabulary, came back to 
California and enlisted under Madero in the 
Mexican army, becoming before long a lieuten- 
ant-colonel. When the United States declared 
war against Germany he enlisted in our army, 
but deserted at Fort Bliss, Texas 


Eisner was assassinated by Count 
Arco-Valley, who was at first beaten 
and later taken from the hospital and 
lynched by the populace. The effect of 
this attempted counter-revolution was 
to drive the country in the radical di- 
rection, and finally on April 7 a Soviet 
government was set up in Munich, the 
Bavarian capital, by the Spartacans 
under the guidance of Bolsheviki lead- 
ers. The movement, like others in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, was 
financed from Russia, where the Soviet 
presses are busy printing not only 
Russian rubles but also German fifty- 
mark bills, English pound notes and 
other counterfeit money which cannot 
be distinguished from the genuine cur- 
rency. , 

But Premier Hoffmann, who had the 
support of the Bavarian Diet meeting 
at Bamberg, refused to give place to 
the Soviet, and his Government was 
recognized by Prussia, Baden, Wiirt- 
temberg and other German states. The 
German Minister of Defense, Gustav 
Noske, is proving himself a man of 
power and determination, and without 
hesitation he undertook the siege of 
Munich. The Soviets of other Bavarian 
cities were overthrown and the capital 
was completely encircled by Noske’s 
troops. This shut out food and fuel 
from the city. The Communist forces 
were driven out of the suburbs by hard 
fighting and by the end of the month 
Munich was regained. 

Both sides resorted to reprisals. The 
Communists seized prominent men and 
threatened to execute them unless the 
Government troops stopped their ad- 
vance, but the city was in their hands 
before all these hostages had been 
shot. Among those who were executed 
before they could be rescued were 
Prince Albert of Thurn and Taxis, 
Prince von Wrede, Professor Albert 
Déderlein, of the University of Mu- 
nich, and Countess Westarp. In retali- 
ation for this all the Communist lead- 
ers are being executed whenever they 
are found. In the taking of the city 
250 persons were killed in the fighting 
or executed afterward, and 5000 put 
in prison. 


May Day Riots A general strike on the 
is Bacio first of May closed up 
all places of business, 

including restaurants and drug stores, 
and shut down all transportation. 
Crowds gathered in the streets and 
squares singing the Internationale 
and waving red flags. The police and 
military attempted to disperse them 
and numerous conflicts occurred. In 
the Boulevard de Magenta three bar- 
ricades were erected by a mob of 20,000. 
In the rue Royale the cavalry charged 
the crowd and drove it back toward the 
Madeleine, trampling over men and 
women. Of the policemen 428 were in- 
jured, 12 of them severely. More than 
200 civilians were hurt, 28 of them 
severely. Three persons were killed. The 
Socialist journal Humanité calls the 
day “a magnificent demonstration of 
the power and discipline of the labor- 
ing classes and marred only by the 
brutality of the ferocious police.” On 
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the other hand the Prefecture of Police 
claims credit for handling the disturb- 
ances tactfully and without the use of 
ammunition by police or troops. 

In Berlin also the strike was general 
and labor meetings were’ held, but 
there was no serious disorder. 


Settlement As was explained last 
of Kiao-Chau week, the question of 

: the disposal of the 
German concessions on the Shan-tung 
peninsula was settled bya compromise 
which was sufficiently satisfactory to 
Japan to induce the Japanese dele- 
gates to withdraw their demand for a 
racial equality clause and to forego 
their threatened retirement from the 
Conference. But the Chinese feel that 
they have been grievously wronged by 
the settlement, for, as they say: 

It is clear that the Council makes China 
lose both ways: it has given to Japan not 
only more than Germany had in Shan-tung 
but also more than Japan claimed in the 
treaty of 1915 and in the notes of 1918. 
The Council’s proposed settlement seems 
to sanction, for example, the policing of 
the Shan-tung railway—a privilege Ger- 
many did not exercize or claim—and, it is 
apprehended, substitutes a permanent Jap- 
anese settlement under Japanese control 
and administration for a German lease- 
hold limited to a fixed period of years. 

When the draft of the treaty was 
first réad to the full assemblage of 
delegates at the secret session of May 
6 the Chinese Foreign Minister, Lu 
Cheng-hsiang, presented a formal pro- 
test against the decision of the pow- 
ers, which, he said, was made without 
regard for justice or for the territorial 
integrity of China. 

On the other hand, the Japanese 
jingoes are bitter against the United 
States for its anti-Japanese legislation 
and for checking Japanese aspira- 
tions in China and Siberia. Some of 
the Japanese papers call Wilson the 
“man with the voice of an angel but 
with the deeds of a devil,’ and say 
that the Americans are more barbar- 
ous than the Germans in their treat- 
ment of Japanese in the United States. 
Americans are accused of inciting the 
Chinese to publish the secret treaties 
of Japan and of sympathizing with the 
Koreans in their movement for inde- 
pendence. 

Baron Goto, formerly Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, states the Japanese 
position in this way: 

_ The so-called secret treaties entered into 
in 1917 between Japan and her allies, rec- 
ognizing her right to inherit German rights 
in Shan-tung, were nothing but a step to- 
ward the fulfilment of that pledge which 
she had given China in the agreements of 
1915. In the judgment of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment it was necessary for Japan to 
establish an undisputed right over the Ger- 
man territory before she was in a position 
to restore it to China. Now that the Peace 
Conference has granted Japan’s wish I 
have not the slightest doubt that the Gov- 
ernment of Tokio will take steps without 


delay toward the restoration of Kiao-Chau 
to China. 


Congress is to 
meet in extraor- 
dinary session on 
May 19. The President has cabled the 
call, and will probably lay before the 
new Congress in the same way the mat- 
ters to which he wishes to direct its 


Extraordinary 
Session of Congress 
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attention. He can hardly leave the 
Peace Conference at the present stage 
of its activities. 

The most important function which 
the new Congress has to perform is to 
pass the appropriation bills for the com- 
ing fiscal year which failed of enact- 
ment when March 4 automatically 
brought the last session to a close. The 
bills aggregate nearly three and a half 
billion dollars, and include the Army, 
Sundry Civil, Railroad, Navy, Agri- 
culture, Deficiency, District of Colum- 
bia and Indian appropriation bills. The 
largest is the Army bill, which carries 
a billion dollars of appropriations. 

The new Congress will have a Re- 
publican majority in both Senate and 
House. This is an anomaly which can- 
not exist in any of the great na- 
tions of the world which have the 
parliamentary form of government as 
distinguished from the presidential 
form. In England or France or Italy 
or Japan the chief executive or pre- 
mier must be of the same political 
party as the majority in the parlia- 
ment. But here we have a Republican 
Congress and a Democratic President. 
It is a situation which, without consid- 
erable skill and broadmindedness on 
both sides, may lead to nothing but 
mutual obstruction and failure to ac- 
complish anything. 


On the first of May 
nearly one-half of the 
American Army that 
was in Europe when the armistice was 
signed on November 11 had sailed for 
home. When the fighting stopped there 
were 2,200,000 Americans “over 
there.” At the end of last month there 
were a few more than 1,000,000. 

The boys are being brought home 
with all convenient speed. In fact, the 
stream is flowing this way faster than 
was believed to be possible. The War 
Department had expected to bring 
back 255,000 in April; but when the 
last transport of the month was loaded 
the figures had grown to 287,595. 

In the meantime a smaller stream is 
trickling the other way. Since the vol- 


Getting the 
Boys Home 


— 
untary enlistment of men for the army 
was begun a little over two months 
ago, more than 23,000 have enlisted, 
of whom over 6000 have asked for 
duty in France. 


In building a railway 
system the first thing’ 
needful is to secure 
the right of way over which the tracks 
are to run. In planning an airway sys- 
tem the first thing to do is to secure 
the ground for the terminals from 
which the aeroplanes are to start and 
at which they are to alight. 

The Army Air Service is al- 
ready setting about securing the 
ground for landing fields at strate- 
gic points in all parts of the 
country. The service has asked thirty- 
two cities and towns to provide the 
necessary space for the establishment 
of landing fields and air route termi- 
nals. The places first selected were 
chosen for the position they must take 
in any organized system of national 
air lanes. The thirty-two municipalities 
approached by the Air Service are 
these: 


Mapping Out 
the Airways 


Alabama: New Mexico: 
Mobile Columbus 
Arizona : New York: 
Phoenix New York City 
‘Tucson Albany 
Yuma Buffalo 
California : Syracuse 
Bakersfie'd North Carolina 
Fresno Raleigh 
Florida: Ohio: 
Daytona Cleveland 
Kissimmee Columbus 
Georgia : Oklahoma : 
Macon Oklahoma City 
Atlanta Pennsylvania : 
Augusta Uniontown 
Illinois : South Carolina : 
Chicago Columbia 
Louisiana : Texas: 
Baton Rouge Beaumont 
New Orleans El Paso 
Massachusetts : Flatonia 
Boston Texarkana 
Missouri: Virginia : 
Kansas City Richmond 


The statement issued by the Air 
Service to the municipal authorities of 
the places involved presents the mat- 
ter thus: 


No field should be proposed unless it is 
capable of expansion, for the air service 
is looking ahead to the day when aerial 
navigation will challenge the older means 
of transportation, and it is insisted that 
municipalities give thought to the future. 
The development of aviation in the United 
States will be along both military and 
commercial lines. The Air Service, althqa 
concerned primarily in the military phase 
of aviation development, nevertheless is 
vitally interested in coéjperation with and 
assisting any other legitimate agencies 
which are engaged in aerial activities. 
Foremost among these is the Post Office 
Department, which now finds it necessary 
to establish thruout the country terminal 
or way stations for its aerial mail deliv- 
eries and which is jointly associated with 
the Air Service in presenting this project 
to the attention of your municipality. ‘ 

The establishment of landing fields thru- 
out the country. thru codperation between 
the Government agencies and the cities 
concerned, will certainly operate to the 
advantage of both the Government and the 
city, because in the rapid development of 
commercial aviation those cities which have 
provided the primary facilities for opera- 
tion of aircraft in their vicinity will have 
paved the way for local benefits resulting 
from the development of aerial inter-city 
transportation, express service, mail service, 
emergency service and local photographic 
mapping or aerial protection. 





THE CONQUEROR OF THE AUSTRIAN 


General Caviglia, since the armistice the Italian Minister of War, was in command of the Eighth Army, which last October drove the 
wedge into the Austrian front on the Piave, split the enemy’s forces in two at Vittorio Veneto, and led the way to the final over- 
whelming victory of the Italian arms 
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ITALY, AMERICA AND THE Y: 


BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ENRICO CAVIGLIA 


A message from the Italian Minister of War to the Associate Editor 
of The Independent, who for seven months was Regional Director at 
Florence of the Y.M.C.A. working with the troops of the Italian Army. 


N the occasion of your departure from Italy after 

the completion of the most noble task that your 

country had entrusted to you among us, pray accept 

the cordial salutations and the sincere thanks of an 
ardent friend of the Association in which you have held in 
our country so important a position. You have brought 
among us for the development of your beneficent work 
sentiments of sympathy for the Italian people, engaged in 
a most hitter war with all their still youthful energy; senti- 
ments of human and political solidarity with all the com- 
batants in the good cause. We shall not forget it, as Ital- 
ians and as men! We shall not forget it, especially those 
of us who, from conviction and from experience as soldiers 
and as commanders, are profoundly persuaded of the high 
importance of moral factors in preparing the fighter for 
his task, rendering him capable of performing it, and mak- 
ing him deserving of victory. I have always been persuaded 
of this truth in highest measure; and I have always applied 
it in practise. They are necessary things for waging war, 
rifles and cannon. But dominating everything, giving point 
to everything, is the spirit of the fighter. Victory is won 
by nothing but the spirit. 

Now, your association has worked precisely to improve 
this spirit of our fighters. I know something of it of my 
own knowledge, as commander first of the 10th Army and 
then of the 8th, the army to which fell the lot of 
playing so decisive a part in the battle of last October and 
November. Your association has come close to our men. It 
has received them in its hospitable huts; it has put into 
their hands books, magazines, beautiful pictures; it has 
enabled them to correspond with their distant families; it 
has satisfied, to the fullest extent possible, their innate 
passion for music, it has brought to birth and nourished 
in them a desire and a liking for athletic sports. I do not 
hesitate to recognize in this work of yours a precious aid 
to this high morale of our soldier, which has permitted him 
to give, especially in this last year, the highest proofs of 
himself, decisive for our war and for the war of the other 
Allies. All recognize it as I do, in that part of the army 
under my command and in the whole army. You know with 


how much sympathy our forces last summer welcomed the 
arrival of your first battalions. They did not appedr to our 
eyes strangers, but neighbors and almost compatriots. 
Among the American soldiers were many Italian by origin, 
among the Italian soldiers very many who knew America, 
had lived there, worked there, were bound to your country 
with strong bonds of friendship and relationship. A docu- 
ment written by my propaganda office, published and dis- 
tributed in September, 1918, which set forth the reasons 
for the American intervention and showed what especial 
value it had for us Italians, met with wide approval in 
the 8th Army. There was held, among our soldiers who 
had been in America, a kind of referendum or prize contest 
on these questions: 

“In what consists the greatness of America? Why have 
the Americans been unwilling to submit to German arro- 
gance?” 

Nearly a hundred of our Italian-Americans responded, 
and from these responses was made a summary, which was 
also published and distributed among the troops. From this 
there sprang out into clear outline the picture of an America 
built up of work and the appreciation of work; of an Amer- 
ica, country of liberty and at the same time of orderliness, 
because each one is obliged to observe and to compel the 
observation of those laws which he himself has had a share 
in making; of an America, in point of fact, capable now of 
exerting a prodigious force and of assuring victory for those 
people with whom it was fighting side by side. 

Also, in this way, that is in the sense of security and 
confidence that it diffused among us, America contributed 
to our victory, as France and England contributed to it, a 
contribution of moral even more than of armed force. But, 
let me- repeat, is not the spirit, highly tempered, refined 
as in a furnace, infused with faith, not only a weapon in 
itself, but indeed the greatest, and the most essential to 
victory? 

Once more, dear sir, thanks; greetings, and good wishes 
to you, to your fellow workers in Italy, to the whole Ameri- 
can people who emerge now more than ever before in the 
world among the beneficent forces of history. 


PUTTING THE Y IN ITALY 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND 


LATE REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE Y. M. C. A. AT FLORENCE 


HE little stenographer was feel- 

ing the bitterness of disillusion. 

She had come overseas to do her 

share of a glorious work of in- 
ternational friendship. But somehow 
she didn’t feel a bit glorious. Rome, 
Italy, wasn’t a bit nearer the war than 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Her typewriter 
was just as tiresome a taskmaster in 
that little office on the Via delle Quattro 
Fontane as it had been in that other 
little office on Main Street. Besides it 
had an Italian keyboard, with the Q 
where the A ought to be and other ab- 
surd and inconvenient transpositions. 
But what was worst of all, her fellow- 
workers, from her own particular 
“boss” up and down, were just as stu- 
pid and fallible and human as if they 
had been at home instead of three thou- 
sand miles nearer the battle front of 
democracy. Sometimes she thought they 


were inhumanly human. Her bitterness 
bubbled up and erupted. 

“When I sailed from New York,” she 
flung off, “no crusader had anything on 
me! But now. ” The little stenog- 
rapher’s powers of expression were un- 
equal to the occasion. She fell upon the 
unoffending keys again and hammered 
out, “In. qnswer to the auestion you 
qsk .’ She didn’t care. No keyboard 
had any right to be made that way! 

The little stenographer was not the 
only disillusioned crusader. In fact she 
“hadn’t anything on” a considerab'e 
majority of the workers of the Y. M. 
C. A., the Red Cross, the Knights of 
Columbus, the Y. W. C. A., the Salva- 
tion Army, and, indeed, of the whole 
A. E. F. itself. War, to make the world 
safe for democracy, is a glorious cru- 
sade when you are embarking on it 
three thousand miles away. But it is in- 








tensely human and blundersome and 
plodding and exasperating when you 
are living with it on the spot. 

It is particularly exasperating when 
the letters begin to come from back 
home saying, “I’m so glad I didn’t en- 
list with the Y. The stories we are get- 
ting back here about the way things 
have been handled over there are dis- 
tressing.” It is worst of all on the steam- 
er coming home, when the idle hours of 
the long monotonous days are filled with 
gossip of all the senseless, vicious, sel- 
fish, wasteful, hopeless things that 
rumor has credited to your own par- 
ticular organization—and incidentally 
to all the rest. You had hoped to be 
able to come back home with a little 
warming spot of justifiable pride tucked 
away somewhere because it had been 
your fortune to have the mystic letters 
U. S. and Y. M. C. A. on either side of 
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“Each morning at a briskly early hour our two athletic men put on for the soldiers gymnastic work and athletic games” 


your collar. But before the voyage is 
over you wonder if you are not really a 
cross between a bank embezzler, an op- 
pressor of the poor, a defaulting trus- 
tee, a spendthrift, a fool and a knave. 
But ocean voyages are like that. 

Then, some day, you sit down and go 
over in your memory the things that 
you saw and experienced and knew 
about over there, and your self respect 
begins to stiffen its backbone a little. 
Finally you find your perspective 
straightening itself out; and the convic- 
tion comes back to stay that, whatever 
mistakes you yourself may have made 
and however many the individual fail- 
ures here and there among your fellow 
“crusaders,” on the whole the job was 
well done and in the aggregate the serv- 
ice rendered by your organization was 
valuable, effective and not unworthy. 
Then it seems worth while to sit down 
and tell your fellow-country- 


by the very nature of the case. 
The Italian soldier, strange as it may 
seem, speaks Italian; the usual Y man 
does not. It does make a difference. In 
the work with the Italian army the Y 
was continually hampered for lack of 
personnel; so that the regular Y plan 
of having a Y man behind the desk of 
every hut and always at the disposal 
of the soldiers of the unit the hut was 
serving could not be applied in Italy. 
We could not have canteens in the huts 
in Italy, since our agreement with the 
Italian authorities forbade the selling 
of anything to the soldiers. Finally the 
Y man and woman did not represent, as 
he and she did in the A. E. F., the folks 
back home. They belonged to an alien, 
tho an allied people. These were obsta- 
cles, but not insurmountable barriers. 
They merely demanded the modification 
of plans and methods. 


In Florence we were far from the 
front. Our work was with soldiers in 
reserve and in training, who lived in 
barracks, with the sick and wounded in 
hospitals, and with troops in transit by 
railroad. There were plenty of all 
classes; and the sixteen Y men and two 
Y women whom we had on our regional 
staff found little difficulty in keeping 
busy. 

Y activities, as every one knows, cen- 
ter in the Y hut. It is an institution 
known to every American soldier from 
the Golden Gate to the Rhine—and now 
beyond. In Italy the hut was trans- 
lated into the Casa del Soldato, the Sol- 
dier’s Home. It consisted of a room pro- 
vided by the military authorities—we 
did not build our Case (the plural of 
Casa, pronounced in two syllables) ex- 
cept in a few isolated spots on the front 
—furnished a codperation by the army 

and the Y, and provided with 





men a plain story of the 
things that you saw and had 
a part in, not with the 
thought of defense or excuse, 
but by way of rendering an 
account of your stewardship. 
So here is the plain story of 
“Putting the Y in Italy,” or, 
to be more precise, “Putting 
the Y in Tuscany,” for that 
is the story that I know of 
my own knowledge. 


The mission of the Ameri- 
can Y. M. C. A. with the 
Italian army was exactly the 
same as its mission with the 
American army, the upbuild- 
ing and preservation of 
morale. Its methods were, 
broadly speaking, the same, 








supplies by the Y. A piano, 
a gramophone and records, 
writing paper, postcards, 
pens and ink, books and il- 
lustrated papers, and games 
gave to the soldier the means 
for the four stock occupa- 
tions of his leisure time— 
music, reading, game-play- 
ing, and the letter home. We 
put a Casa, provided with 
these aids to diversion, into 
each of the barracks, some- 
thing like a dozen of them, 
in Florence, and into thirty 
or forty in other towns and 
villages thruout the surround- 
ing parts of Tuscany. Every 
evening would find the Casa 
filled with the Italian soldiers 
of the regiment or detach- 








but with certain not unim- 
portant differences imposed 


A camouflaged Y hut that was maintained on the Italian front, 
near Mt. Grappa. It is portable and was later moved to Genoa 


ment, enjoying .the oppor- 
tunities for recreation and 


























In Italy the Y “hut” was translated into “Casa del Soldato,” the Soldiers’ Home. It consisted of a room, or building, provided by the 
military authorities, furnished by the army and the Y, and provided with supplies by the Y—a piano, writing paper, books, games, etc. 
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“Altho not instinctively athletes, the Italians took kindly to American teaching, and grew enthusiastic in games and erercizes” 


social fellowship as keenly and as 
appreciatively as ever any Ameri- 
can boys did those provided by a 
hut in a training camp at home 
or behind the lines over there. The 
games which the soldato—the counter- 
part of the doughboy, Tommy Atkins 
and the poilu—eagerly received from 
our hands were dominos, checkers, tom- 
bola (a game exclusively and charac- 
teristically Italian, something like the 
lotto of our childhood) and jig-saw puz- 
zles. The providing of the vast supplies 
of these games needed thruout the Ital- 
ian army is another part of our Tuscan 
story. 

In the hospitals, of which there were 
some three score in Florence and its 
immediate neighborhood, we supplied 
the same raw materials of diversion 
and letter writing, to say nothing of 
such semi-athletic games as ring-toss 
and shuffle-board as played on steamer 
decks. 

In every barracks and hospital we 
aimed to give entertainments just as 
often as we could get around. Two mov- 
ing picture machines, each with its 
portable cabin, and its Italian crew of 
operator and assistant, slipt from hos- 
pital to barracks, from barracks to hos- 
pital, day after day in our faithful 
Ford camioncino. We had found the 
Ford in possession of an Italian friend 
up toward Fiesole, and had removed the 
somewhat dilapidated body to make 
room for a camion body made to our 
specifications. The films came from 
America, where they had been fitted 


with translated Italian captions by the 
Community Motion Picture Bureau, to 
whose capable hands the management 
of the Y’s picture show business on both 
sides of the water was entrusted. Their 
management was of the most efficient 
—when the U-boats didn’t send the 
films to the bottom, or the overtaxed 
railroads mislay them in transit. 

A Y man always turned up at the 
picture show to do the honors and to 
match, in so far as American good will 
and friendliness could accomplish it, 
the splendid courtesy with which every 
smallest act of American generosity 
was received by the Italian army offi- 
cers and the hospital authorities. The 
colonel and the lesser officers of the 
regiment always made it a point to be 
present at least at the beginning of 
each performance; and the warmth of 
their gratitude was unfailing. 

The picture shows were alternated 
with concerts by our own entertainment 
company. It was under the direction of 
a Y man who had been Italian until he 
became American and a young Ameri- 
can girl, the sister-in-law of an Italian 
Marchese, who had made for herself a 
career in Italian opera in its home land. 
The company had two or three stand- 
bys—a prestigiatore, who could do all 
the usual marvelous things with eggs, 
silk handkerchiefs, canaries, coins and 
inexhaustible cordial bottles; an oper- 
atic tenor and basso; and a singer of 
Neapolitan folksongs, himself a soldato; 
to say nothing of the American girl 
herself, who sang operatic arias and, 


with the basso or the tenor, duets, and 
played accompaniments for any or all 
the others. From time to time the regu- 
lar members of the company were sup- 
plemented with other artists who were 
delighted to volunteer their services, 
not only because it was for the Italian 
soldier but because it was for the 
American Y. For the Y was immensely 
popular in Italy. At several concerts the 
famous tenor, Bassi, well known to 
Metropolitan audiences, appeared; at 
others Emma Gramatica, one of 
Italy’s foremost comediennes; and an 
indefatigable ally and constant friend 
of the Y was the dramatic reader and 
impersonator of world wide fame, Ugo 
Biondi. There was never a lack of the 
finest kind of talent; and it surely need- 
ed the finest kind of talent in a country 
where each soldier seems to carry, if 
not a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, 
half a dozen opera scores in his head. 
The concerts were sometimes held in 
one or another of the theaters of Flor- 
ence, which were thrown open by the Y, 
with the cheerful codperation of the 
theater managers, to the soldiers of the 
city, with the commanding general, the 
Prefect, other officers, civil officials and 
prominent Florentines in the boxes. 
There was one drawback to our usual 
entertainments, whether they were pic- 
tures, shows or concerts, when held in 
the hospitals. The fellows who could 
not leave their beds, and therefore 
needed the diversion most, could not be 
present. It is true that at every concert 
the foreground [Continued on page 266 
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A _Y show in a hospital courtyard at Modena, Italy, with as many patients as could move clustered around or hanging out of the 
windows. Concerts and picture shows and magic took turns, too, in keeping entertainment going in the barracks and hospitals 
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Mr. . Auerbach and 
Mr. Mayer have both 
worked along the ed- 


MY COUNTRY? 





France, Italy, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Tur- 


. key, Persia, Ruv- 
iS TIS AND ’TISN’T = genaiatt 
———y a — Switzerland and the 
bach has for many Netherlands are 
years been engaged BY SAMUEL M. AUERBACH countries with whieh 
in special investiga- the United States 
tions of immigration AND EDWIN JUSTUS MAYER has no naturaliza- 


for municipal, state 
and federal authorities 


F he has not 

voluntarily re- 

nounced his 

claim to protec- 
tion from the United 
States or violated a 
law and thus arbi- 
trarily removed 
himself from the 
sphere of that pro- 
tection, is an Ameri- 
can citizen always 
an American citi- 
zen? 

Yes! would be 
the instinctive and 
decisive answer of 
most Americans to 
the question; but 
those acquainted 
with the actual sit- 
uation would hesi- 
tate to say just 
when an American 
citizen, a law-abid- 
ing one, too, isn’t 
one. 

Men who have 
made a study of the 
naturalization prob- 
lem see in the situa- 
tion one of the im- 
portant items to be 
discussed on the pro- 
gram of reconstruc- 
tion which will very 
likely be lying be- 
fore the Peace Conference when this 
article appears in print. 

Our own country has a peculiar in- 
terest in seeing that this situation is 
brought to the fore and boldly faced— 
something which many administrations 
have been chary about doing, for, to 
speak frankly, we are perpetually on 
perilous grounds when we speak about 
Americans as men and women born or 
naturalized in this country. This is not 
the view of some of the most powerful 
nations. From the beginning of inter- 
national relationships, there have been 
two contrary conceptions of what con- 
stitutes citizenship. Where the United 
States has always maintained that 
jus seli, or the law of the land, 
is the correct conception, ordinary Eu- 
ropean civil law codes follow the jus 
sanguinis, or law of the blood. 

“Once a Roman, always a Roman,” 
said the old Roman law in effect, thus 
establishing the law of the blood. Ac- 
cording to this law a person’s nation- 
ality or citizenship depends on the citi- 
zenship of his parents. While in cer- 
tain respects the United States has ad- 
mitted the validity of this law, the 
general citizenship theory running thru 
our history is based on the law of the 
land, according to which a person takes 
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These 2600 Americans who fo 
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ught with the British army were classed as aliens 
when they came back to New York on the “Mauretania” a few weeks ago and 
were detained under armed guard by the immigration authorities until they went 
thru the form of taking out citizenship papers. Most of them were men of long 
standing as American citizens who volunteered before America entered the war 


the nationality of the land in which he 
is born and thereafter is free to change 
the status of his citizenship in compli- 
ance with his desires. How much this 
view is distinct from the view enter- 
tained elsewhere is illustrated in the 
dictum—set forth by a government now 
overthrown—which is in effect, how- 
ever, the attitude of many other powers 
today. Adolph Lipscyc, a naturalized 
American citizen, who returned to Rus- 
sia, was prosecuted by the late Im- 
perial Russian Government for having 
thrown off his allegiance to the Little 
White Father and all he represented. 
The American Ambassador took up the 
case and received as a portion of the 
reply of the Russian Government the 
following passage: 

The relation of the state to the subject 
or citizen is the exclusive domain of the 
internal legislation of every country which 
alone has the right and the power of loosen- 
ing or tightening the bonds that serve to 
hold its subjects or citizens, according as 
it may judge fit or necessary for the public 
welfare in general. 

Of the laws of the past which bind 
men, it is not the liberal statutes of the 
early Attica which remain, but the 
Prussian mandates of the militarists of 
the City of the Seven Hills. 


tion treaties. Such 
treaties are in exist- 
ence with other 
countries, and they 
are often called “the 
Bancroft treaties,” 
passed mainly in the 
years between 1868 
and 1872. It is not 
unsignificant that 
these treaties came 
into being as a re- 
sult of troubles aris- 
ing from the heavy 
Teutonic emigration 
of that period, the 
changes of national- 
ity after the Franco- 
Prussian war, and 
so on. The only 
treaty of later date 
than 1873 is the one 
with Haiti. In 1870 
there were about 
5,500,000 foreign- 
born in this coun- 
try; today there are 
not less than 13,- 
000,000, and 32,000,- 
000 for foreign- 
stock of recent gen- 
erations. And many 
of these come from 
those countries 
which are diametric- 
ally. opposed to our 
conception of citi. 
zenship, and which 
they have not hesi- 
tated in the past to 
challenge, as a few instances to be re- 
lated will show. 

First, in the majority of those coun- 
tries the governments do not recognize 
the right of their citizens or subjects 
to change their nationality except after 
serving their full military service, and 
then, only with the permission of the 
government—permission which is not 
readily granted. There have been many 
clashes resulting from the confused 
status even of men born and raised in 
the United States and who have re- 
turned for a visit to their father’s na- 
tive land. That our own Government 
realizes the seriousness of the Euro- 
pean attitude is shown in the mild part 
it has played on several occasions when 
the point of citizenship was raised. In 
several cases of so-called “dual citizen- 
ship” citizens of this country were 
forced into the armies of alien nations 
in 1914, from the very nations from 
which, perhaps, they had emigrated to 
escape into the larger personal liber- 
ties of America. Close on the impress- 
ment of these men, William Jennings 
Bryan, then Secretary of State, issued 
the following orders: 

The United States is not a party to any 
treaties under which persons of foreign 
birth residing in [Continued on page 263 
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GOING OVER AGAIN 


Lhe first 1000 men of the relief army of 50,000 volunteers to be sent to 
Europe to relieve the American Army of Occupation sailed May 7 on the 
“Agamemnon.” Half the 50,000 have already enlisted—a_ considerable 
proportion of them men recently discharged from previous service 





COLONEL JACKSON—AND CORPORAL JACK 


V'he colonel is in command of the first thousand men of the over- 
seas relief army. Corporal Jack T'yler (standing) is one of his 
youngest and most famous volunteers. He has served three years 
with the British army and has earned three successive wound 
stripes. Now he is going back to put the finishing touches on his 
bit.” Behind Corporal Jack are two more ea-British soldiers, 
who are going back as American volunteers: Sergeant Williams. 
who served twenty-six months with the Canadian Grenadiers, and 
Sergeant Creagh, who served with the Anzacs* twenty months 
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CLEVELAND’S MAY DAY RIOTS 


The Socialists of Cleveland celebrated May Day with a demonstration that resulted in 
@ casualty list of fifty to a hundred. There were two riots: the chief one in the streets 
thru which the Socialists tried to parade with a red flag. Bystanders joined in a counter 
attack and the mounted police had to restore order forcibly. C. E. Ruthenberg (left). 
the Socialist leader, was arrested and a mob stormed police headquarters for his release 


Preas [Uustrating Underwood & Underwood 
The second riot was atthe Tom Johnson monument in the square where two ex-soldiers hoisted a red flag over the speakers’ stand. 


Other soldiers and civilians in the crowd rushed the stand and after a fight hoisted the Stars and Stripes in its place 
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COMMANDING THE HOME FORCES: NOW 

This photograph of Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig with his wife and daughters was tgken outside his home just after his return 
from France to take command of the British Home Forces. He led the British troops on the western front throughout the war 








HE Salvation Army went over- 

seas as quietly, as unobtrusively 

as it had always worked in the 

dank unwholesome alleys of 
the slums. There was no extraordinary 
solicitation of funds to support the new 
activity. The soldiers of the American 
army who took over the first American 
sector in France came out of the trenches 
to find the Salvation Army workers 
awaiting them and had not the slightest 
idea why they were there. And the Sal- 
vation Army, using exactly the same 
methods which had aided the unfor- 
tunates of more than sixty countries, 
set to work to help the soldiers. What 
the few simple services which the Sal- 
vationists believed would be welcomed 
by the soldiers, accomplished, has al- 
ready been told by more than 2,000,000 
doughboys. The distribution of dough- 
nuts and hot coffee, the mending of 
clothing, the simple entertainments, the 
“mothering,” as Commander Booth re- 
cently called it, brought the Salvation 
Army into world-wide attention almost 
overnight. 

From the humble private soldier, who 
is ready to all but deify the patient, 
bright faced girls who wore the Salva- 
tion Army uniform abroad, to General 
Pershing himself, nothing but praise is 
heard of the Salvation Army’s war serv- 
ice. The commander of the American 
Expeditionary Force cabled to Com- 
mander Booth his appreciation of the 
value of the Salvation Army’s efforts in 
maintaining the morale and spirit of 
his men: “The outstanding features of 
the work of the Salvation Army have 
been its disposition to push its activities 
as far as possible to the front and the 





trained and experienced character of 
its workers whose one thought was the 
well-being of the soldiers they came to 
serve. This has resulted in a degree of 
excellence and self-sacrifice in the work 
performed which has been second to 
none. It has endeared your organiza- 
tion and its individual men and women 
workers to all those divisions and the 
other units to which they have been 
attached and has spread their good 
name to every part of the American 
Expeditionary Forces.” 

Just as enthusiastic as General 
Pershing is Cardinal Gibbons, who 
wrote recently of the Salvation Army: 
“Along with my fellow American citi- 
zens I rejoice in the splendid service 
which the Salvation Army rendered our 
soldier and sailor boys during the war. 
Every returning trooper is a willing 
witness to the efficient and generous 
work of the Salvation Army both at 
the front and in the camps at home. I 
am also the more happy to commend 
this organization because it is free from 
sectarian bias. The man in need of help 
is the object of its effort, with never a 
question of his creed or color.” 

And the Salvation Army was proper- 
ly astonished, altho by no means unduly 
excited, by this encouragement and 
praise. Commander Booth exprest the 
attitude of the Salvation Army with 
regard to the “popularity” which its 
war work brought it when she said: 

“For more than fifty years the Sal- 
vation Army has been doing just what 
it did in France, all in the same spirit 
and manner, but you did not happen to 
hear of it, perhaps, or, if you heard of 
it at all, the work did not impress you as 


monumental. I 
seek to correct 
the very natural 
and now  wide- 
spread idea that 
the Salvation 
Army, in the 
great war just 
ended, ‘accident- 
ally’ hit upon a 
new and novel 
method of mak- 
ing itself useful, 
and in _ conse- 
quence stumbled 
headlong into a 
pool of ‘popular- 
ity.’ 

“For half a 
century we have 
been wiping the 
blood from the 
faces of men who 


fought —not in 
the fight that 
military rules 


countenance on a 
picked field with 
a known enemy, 
but in the still 
more deadly and 
insidious contest 
that’ rages in all 
¢c oO mmunities 
among the 
poor and low- 
ly where des- 
peration, re- 
sulting from 
sheer priva- 
tion, drives 
men and 
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The McIntyre sisters are the girl who 
doughnuts famous at the front. They fi 
fire when the First Division of Americ 
they stuck at their job as long ag the 1 
come back to the United States with the 
A. McIntyre, who has been inspecting 


THE SALVATI 
IN WAR AND 


BY RAYMOND J. 

















Over there the doughnut was the symbol of salvation. Home cooking tasted mighty good up front, and American soldiers are 
unanimous in their gratitude to the Salostion Army —— 
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women to  ex- 
tremes. Before 
the men of the 
American armies 
in France were 
born, the Salva- 
tion Army was 
scraping the 
caked mud from 
the feet of falter- 
ing women who 
had fallen in the 
fight of life, and 
was carrying 
milk and food to 
starving families 
just behind the 
cold, gray walls 
of society’s finan- 
cial ramparts in 
the great cities. 
It did not need a 
war to create the 
establishment of 
the rescue homes, 
the day nurseries, 
the lodging 
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the girle who made the Salvation Army 
front. They fried doughnuts under shell 
ion of American troops took Cantigny ; 
: long ag the war lasted. Now they have 
States with their father, Colonel William 
en inspecting the Salvation Army work 


VATION ARMY 
\ND IN PEACE 


MOND J. BROWN 


houses for down- 
and-outers, the 
orphanages, the 
fresh air farms, 
the free clinics, 
the departments 
of service for 
men from 
the peniten- 
tiaries, the 
slums, settle- 
ment bureaus 
and -homes 
for the help- 
less aged.” 


An Italian boy who earned two 
wound-stripes with the American troops 
that helped break the Hindenburg line 
faced a Salvation Army lass who was 
giving out doughnuts and hot coffee to 
some just-landed men on a Hoboken 
pier one day last week. The New York 
Sun tells the story: “‘Say,’ he burst 
forth with his mouth full of doughnut, 
‘is that club you had for mothers at 94 
Cherry Street still goin’? ’Cause if it 
ain’t my mother is sure awful lonely. 
She started goin’ there when she 
couldn’t speak no English hardly, and 
it was about all the sociability she had, 
those meetin’s of yours. My mother 
ain’t much to write, so I didn’t hear 
nothin’ while I was on the other side 
about that club o’ yourn, and I says to 
myself, says I, “It’s sure a pity if, 
seein’ all they’re doin’ for us boys, the 
Salvation Army has had to give up 
what they done at home.”’ 

“*The Club’s flourishing, and so’s the 
settlement-house and the kindergarten 
and everything at 94 Cherry Street,’ 
the worker answered, and a happy grin 
welled up under the perspiration on the 
lad’s face as he hitched his haversack 
and tin hat and other burdens to a more 
comfortable position and passed on with 
his pals. 

Despite the war the activities of the 
Salvation Army in sixty-three lands 
continued uninterrupted last year. Even 
in the United States, where the war 
work depleted the Army’s forces and 
finances, its work was conducted on a 
larger scale than ever before. The 2918 
officers and cadets of the 957 corps 
and outposts in the United States 
preached last year to more than 





des 
24,000,000 people. Its hotels. sheltered 
more than a million and a half and fed 
400,000. Almost 130,000 children found 
a temporary haven in its children’s 
homes and 50,000 other children were 
cared for in its slum nurseries. 

Now, while the Salvation Army in 
the past has been prone to shield itself 
from the praise of outsiders, the con- 
spicuous success of its war work has 
brought with it new responsibilities. The 
people who have suddenly awakened to 
what a tremendous force for good the 
Salvation Army is, expect more of it. 
Realizing this, Commander Booth has 
determined on a program of expanded 
activities. 

Local Salvation Army commanders 
in all parts of the United States were 
asked, “Just what would you like to 
do in the way of extending your en- 
deavors in the future, and what will it 
cost?” The local heads were asked to 
make their statement of wants specific 
and not to generalize in their estimates 
of cost. The replies, carefully examined 
and audited by divisional and provin- 
cial officers, were received at headquar- 
ters and compiled; and it was found out 
that an expansion that would suit local 
needs in all parts of the country would 
cost just $13,000,000. This amount the 
Salvation Army is going to ask the 
people of the United States to contri- 
bute in a campaign which will be con- 
ducted thruout the nation in the week 
of May 19 to May 26. For the first time 
in its history the Army is going to try 
to relieve itself of the necessity of ob- 
taining support by the uncertain means 
of tambourine collections. 

New York 

















Over here Salvation Army work has been following for half a century the same policy of meeting simple needs—coal, for example, 
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ring @ hard winter in the slums 
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Window space in the modern office, especially in crowded districts, should equal half or more of the entire outer wall space. Here are 
some of the largest office buildings in lower Manhattan, all of which have devoted more than the 50 per cent minimum to windows 


MAKING OFFICES SAFE FOR BUSINESS 


, BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


WO men were discussing business at 

their club. They were old friends, but 

they were not business competitors. 
They dared to talk freely because they 
were friends, and they dared to talk frank- 
ly because they were not rivals. Each had 
a large office to maintain, but not much 
else in common with the other as regards 
their commercial interests. Consequently 
their business talk was not colored by de- 
ceit nor obscured by subterfuge. 

The first of these two men, Mr. A., was 
evidently prosperous and had the well-kept, 
well-satisfied appearance of an individual 
making the most of life and enjoying him- 
self fully in the process. He was drest in 
tthe hight of good‘ taste but not of style. 
He had a convincing personality, radiant, 
magnetic, powerful. He was the embodi- 
ment of good health and good spirits. Just 
looking at him made you feel better, and 
if you had money to invest you would 
take his advice. 

The other man seemed to be a “goner,” 
financially, socially and professionally. His 
coat was seedy and his conversation sad. 
You pitied him, but could not cherish a 
deeper sentiment concerning him. And you 
wouldn’t trust him with a dollar you ever 
hoped to see again. This poor fellow we 
will call Mr. B. 

When these two friends shook hands in 
‘tthe club the greeting of Mr. A. was the 
common salutation of an American male 
person of the twentieth century—“How’s 


business?” Nobody ever asked Mr. A. that: 


4juestion—before it was asked it was an- 
#swered by his appearance. But Mr. B. had 
several times been accosted thus during 
the evening, especially by those club mem- 
bers who happened to be his creditors, and 
the fateful significance of the oft-repeated 
question caused him to break forth in 
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words of equal truthfulness and bitterness. 
He knew that Mr. A. was close-mouthed, 
and he had to get the spleen out of his 
system. He poured forth a torrent of com- 
plaints, like a muddy river that has broken 
its banks. 

“Everything is going downhill. I never 
worked so hard with so little to show for 
it. We can’t fill orders promptly. Clerks 
have to work overtime every night—and 
we can’t afford t pay them. Customers 
find so many errors in our bookkeeping, 
mailing and shipping departments that it 
takes me a couple of hours a day just to 
straighten them out. Nobody seems to take 
any interest in the work at the office. 
Nearly every day somebody lays off on ac- 
count of illness. I try never to overload 
our clerks, but a lot of them complain of 
being tired out. Can’t get a decent stenog- 
rapher for my own work. Each is worse 
than the one before. The girl I have now 
is slow as molasses and sour as vinegar— 
a combination to drive a busy man crazy. 
Our different departments don’t seem to 
articulate or harmonize; petty quarrels, 
jealousies and fights are in the air and 
they break out on the slightest provoca- 
tion..I thought of firing every employee 
and starting with a new bunch—the ones 
we have seem incapable of doing the kind 
and amount of work I insist on having 
done. If we don’t revolutionize things we 
are due to fail about year after next. I'd 
give a hundred dollars to know where the 
trouble is and a thousand more to find a 
guaranteed cure.” 

Mr. A. thought a minute. “Would you?” 
he asked. “Sure I would,” came the an- 
swer. ‘““‘What you need, old man,” continued 
Mr. A., “is a business doctor. You -can’t 
cure yourself of an acute business disorder 
any more than you could cure yourself of 


pneumonia or inflammatory rheumatism. 
Call in a specialist, allow him to examine 
every department, function and feature of 
your business organization, then secure an 
efficiency analysis and diagnosis covering 
the case. In less than a week you should 
drop forever the biggest part of the load of 
worry you are carrying.” 

“Much obliged for the advice, but I 
don’t take much stock in these newfangled 
ideas. How can a man from the outside tell 
me how to run my business? And,” re- 
marked Mr. B., “I can’t pay the fancy 
price that any sort of expert demands.” 

“Do you trust me $100 worth? Didn’t 
you say you would pay that much gladly 
for the knowledge of the cause of your. 
troubles? A first-class efficiency engineer 
charges about $100 a day for his time. He 
could in one day locate many of the dis- 
eased spots in your business. I look pros- 
perous today, and am prosperous. Why? 
Because I had enough horse-sense a few 
years ago to consult an efficiency engineer 
when our office got in as bad a condition 
as yours manifests now. The engineer spent 
a couple of weeks on the job—we made him 
tell us how to cure the trouble when he 
put his finger on it. But the increased 
profits in the next year paid back more 
than ten times the fee of the business doc- 
tor. And I know of many similar cases. At 
different times we have consulted a num- 
ber of these efficiency engineers and always 
with good results. I will send you tomor- 
row the names of some of the best ones, 
and if you ever take a tip from a friend 
you'll get busy.” 

The efficiency engineer was called. In a 
single day he located enough blunders, 
wastes, defects and deficiencies to rob the 
concern of its legitimate profits for a 
month. About 75 per cent of these troubles 














Everything lost but the records filed in 
“Y and E’’ Fire-wall Cabinets—this 
was the experience of The Marine 
Equipment Company of Norfolk, in 
their recent $100,000 fire. The blast- 
ing heat that welled in through the 
windows behind the cabinets could not 
penetrate the Fire-wall Construction. 
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They Cost No More Than 
Ordinary Cabinets 


, I ‘HE surprising thing is that we can 
sell ““Y and E” Fire-wall cabinets 
at prices to meet the competition of the 


“e lee better grades of ordinary files. 
Ompiete 


. These are the only cabinets built like safes—with 

stems : 
Sy every — double steel walls, insulated with asbestos, all 
Cabinet? } , around, to neutralize the effect of heat on steel. 


a h In the event of fire and in every day use, they 
~ Drawer Latches will serve you wel/. They are more than supremely 


protective receptacles for storing papers—" Yand E” 
indexing systems transform them into machines for 
making the papers easy to find. Our System 
Service is given without charge. 





x 


Write for free booklets ** Vertical Filing Down to Date”’ in the 
new (7th) edition, and ** The Only Cabinets Built Like Safes." 


‘YAWMAN a» FRBE Mre.(0. 


Rochester, New York One store in each city 


4,000 CH, products 


Fire-wall cabinets Filing System Supplies Blueprint Files 
Efficiency Desks Card Record Systems Steel Shelving 


) “*Y and BE” Wood cabinets Record Filing Safes Shannon Arch Files 
| | NO.5804 | 
| LETTER-SIZE 
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just fitted to the work 
you do and the way you 
do it. Find this pencil 
which suits your hand. 
You will find that you 
can do better work and 
faster work, and will be 
less fatigued after a hard 
day’s work. 
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» for every need 


Our grade chart will enable 
you to select your favorite lead. 
Write for it today. 


Get a trial dozen from your 
dealer or send us 15c for full 
size samples worth double the 
money. Please mention your 
dealer’s name and whether very 
soft, soft, medium, hard, or 
very hard lead is desired. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


2 ‘ Estab!ished 1827 


Dept. 143-3 Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors, 
A. R, MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, 
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lay in the office, or in departments of the 
business controlled by the office. Yet the 
office manager and a score of the company 
officials whose work had to do with the 
office had never imagined the existence of 
these faulty conditions, merely because 
they had never been: trained to analyze 
business method, policy, personnel, equip- 
ment and environment from the new sci- 
entific standpoint. The efficiency engineer 
told Mr. B. hundreds of things of benefit 
to the concern, and a few of these we 
quote. 


OUR production is low and cost of 

production high,” the engineer said, 
“because you run your office twenty years 
behindtime, and your up-to-date competi- 
tors will outwork you and undersell you un- 
til you adopt efficiency methods equal to 
theirs. Your employees are handicapped by 
working conditions so poor that the best 
employee would make mistakes and lag be- 
hind, no matter how hard he tried to serve 
your interests. The modern science of of- 
fice hygiene demands attention first. 

“On cold days the temperature in differ- 
ent rooms varies at different times from 
50 to 70 degrees or more, and this varia- 
tion destroys the health and saps the vital- 
ity of your workers. The air is full of dust 
in the early morning. Your office boy hard- 
ly gets the sweeping done before the em- 
ployees arrive, and they breathe germs 
enough before they are here five minutes 
to give them a dozen ailments apiece. Ven- 
tilation is not uniform, not sufficient and 
not hygienic; by the middle of the after- 
noon most of your people are filling their 
lungs with poisoned air, which clouds the 
brain, impairs nerves, reduces energy and 
demoralizes character. 

The walls and ceiling of your office are 
dingy, dark, soiled, gloomy, slovenly, de- 
pressing. Your typewriters are the noisiest 
made. Your office furniture is not adapted 
to the need of the individual—one of your 
clerks is five feet six inches tall and an- 
other is six feet two inches tall, but they 
both work in chairs and over desks of the 
same hight. Your drinking water is full of 
bacteria, and is hard enough to stiffen the 
joints and solidify the brain of any one who 
drinks the minimum required for health— 
six or eight glasses a day. 

“A number of people use the same drink- 
ing cup, and if any one of them has a cold 
or sore throat or other disorder that may 
be transmitted thru the mouth, everybody 
else who drinks from the same cup takes 
a chance on going home sick. There are 
shelves and boxes containing all sorts of 
items which are allowed to go uncovered 
and which gather dust for anybody to 
breathe who handles them. The only rem- 
edy used for dirt is one cake of soap and 
a common roller-towel for an entire de- 
partment—the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Every hour of the working day, 
somebody in your office breaks from one to 
thirty of the primary laws of health and 
psychology relating to health. How do you 
expect your employees to remain strong 
and well, full of energy and enthusiasm?’ 

Mr. B. did not answer this logical and 
reasonable question in a proper manner. 
He let forth a hot word. He was mad— 
just plain mad. How in blazes, he wanted 
to know, could an outsider who never 
learned a thing about his business tell him 
how to run it? The idea was absurd. He 
paid the engineer his fee and told him to 
get out. One of the hardest things an ef- 
ficiency engineer has to overcome is the 
blind, cowardly, weak, inertia of the aver- 
age man when called upon to face his own 
blunders. It takes a strong man to view 
with calmness, clearness and determina- 
tion the exposure ‘of. his lifelong mistakes. 
And Mr. B. was not a strong man. 

Mr. B. asked the opinion of Mr. A. re- 
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garding the efficiency analysis from which 
we have quoted. Mr. A. smiled when he 
read the report. “You want my opinion? 
Let me give you something better—my 
experience. I judge that 40 per cent of the 
mistakes and defects here noted were found 
in our own organization perhaps to a 
greater degree a few years back when we 
first called in a business doctor. Every 
point he mentioned was well taken. Our 
officials, caring more for their profits than 
their prejudices, threw their prejudices to 
the wind and made a clean sweep of the 
matter of reorganization. We have proved 
by statistics that every improvement sug- 
gested more than paid for itself the first 
year, and every year thereafter yielded a 
considerable profit. The right application 
of efficiency engineering in our office made 
the success of our company, your own good 
judgment will enable you to form an opin- 
ion of the value of the work to you if you 
develop it as already begun.” 

There was nothing to do but follow the 
advice. Persuaded but not convinced, Mr. 
B. commissioned the engineer to prepare 
a complete analysis of all departments and 
lay out plans and methods for such’ re- 
organization as would put the office on a 
modern footing in all respects. The profits 
went up, the costs went down, the worries 
disappeared, as Mr. A. implied they would. 
Results were so satisfactory that Mr. B. 
not only paid the engineer ten times what 
he originally expected to, but engaged him 
as a permanent counsel on a yearly re- 
tainer. The facts and suggestions below, 
applying to any office, are quoted from the 
complete report of the engineer. They 
should be studied by every office manager, 
worker, owner. 

We have translated the technical terms 
and modified the professional aspects of the 
report into a popular presentation of the 
subject. We limit ourselves here to the 
section treating on office hygiene. 


YGIENE is the foundation of produc- 
tion. To do the most and best work of 
which he is capable, a‘man must not only 
be healthy and remain healthy in body and 
mind, he must also be guaranteed living 
and working surroundings and conditions 
to prevent or minimize the continual draw- 
backs and subtle dangers of the very civ- 
ilization the man depends upon for his live- 
lihood. The habit of working in a closed 
room is a perpetual menace to the worker’s 
health, vigor, speed, accuracy, thoughtful- 
ness, cheerfulness and endurance. Anything 
is bad for your body and mind if it cuts 
you off during working hours from the air, 
light, earth, water, invigorating forces of 
the sun, the ozone-bearing winds, the mild 
electric currents generated by contact with 
the soil. Microbes, worries, ailments, irri- 
tations, errors and disabilities are the pen- 
alty we pay for having deserted good old 
Mother Nature. These things do not start 
and do not flourish in the open. They re- 
sult from the human habit of herding a lot 
of animals together in a stuffy, sickly, 
poisonous, venomous jail politely termed 2 
residence, a hotel, a mill, a store, a fac- 
tory, a church, a school or an office. A 
closed house is a hectic blotch on the face 
of Nature. We cannot remove the blotches, 
but we can reduce the hecticality of them. 
We can flood them with light and air, we 
can keep physical and mental péison out of 
them, we can make ourselves clean, healthy, 
strong, alert, exuberant, in spite of them. 
Some years ago the offices of the ‘United 
States Pension Bureau were badly *venti- 
lated and -the time lost from work by ill- 
ness of employees averaged 18,736 days a 
year; but when scientific sventilation was 
provided this number: of lost days was re- 
duced to 10,114,;giving an annual saving 
of 8622 days. The.New.England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company found that during 
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LIST OF USERS 


American Can Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 

Carter’s Ink Co. 

City of Boston 

Boston & Maine Railroad 

Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

The Draper Co. 

DuPont Fabrikoid Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 

General Electric Co. ° 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

Gould Storage Battery Co. 

Halcomb Steel Co. 

Harvard College 

International Harvester Co. 

John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 

Manhattan Silk Co. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

The Norton Co. 

Phoenix Insurance Co, 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Thomas G. Plant Shoe Co. 

Sears-Roebuck Co. 

Stein-Bloch Co. 

Stone & Webster 

Tufts College 

Union Trust Co., Washington, D.C. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

United States Cartridge Co. 

United States Government, 


We will gladly refer 
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LT Il venient equipment that we must have a ma- 
chine on each desk” — that is the Eveready 
story briefly told. No one who has once used an Eveready Fastener 
wants to do without it. The Eveready quietly, rapidly and positively fastens together papers 
of every description, for all purposes and under all circumstances. Only a gentle pressure is 
required; the little rubber-shod machine is always at your service, 


W:« HAVE become so accustomed to your con- 





















Each Machine a Miniature Factory 


The Eveready makes its own staples from a roll of specially prepared metal tape — a truly 
ingenious invention, an exclusive, protected feature. That is why the machine works so 
easily and quickly, why it cannot clog, why it costs less to operate —there are no manufac- 
turing charges or profits to pay on staples. It is why Eveready staples are cheaper and 
more convenient than clips or pins. Each roll of tape provides 5,000 staples, eliminating 
the annoyance of frequent refillings. The machine construction is ‘dependable throughout. 
The Eveready is practically indestructible. 














The Machine of a Thousand Uses 


The largest industrial houses in America—and the smallest —indorse the Eveready. 
Bought usually for a particular purpose, the efficient little machine is constantly finding new 
work. Used on pay envelopes, Eveready does away with the unsatisfactory moistener and 
gives a positive, indisputable fastening until opened by the employee. Eveready fastens 
correspondence, invoices, shipping receipts, specifications, estimate and cost sheets. Price 
tickets may be attached to samples, or samples to one another. The machine will handle 
post cards, blotters and bristol board. We are in almost daily receipt of advice on new uses 
to which the machine is being applied, and new methods by which it is adapting itself to 
office, factory, store and professional use. There should be “one on every desk.” 
















Let Your Stationer Supply You . 


Let us send you a machine through your local stationer. You may then examine it at your 
convenience, and be assured of a supply of tape rolls or additional machines as they are 
required. Held back until recently by government orders, we have not been able to keep 
our distribution perfect in all cities. erefore we ask you to use the coupon below, or a 
similar form of order. It will help us get the available machines where they are wanted with 
the least lost motion. 


EVEREADY MFG. COMPANY OF BOSTON 
80 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





















Gentlemen : 
Our stationer is. 


covssocssosvece EVEREADY FASTENER...... through him, at $7.50 per machine and roll of tape, ready for use. 
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NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 





PERPETUAL Loose Leaf Memorandums, Price Books and Ring Binders 
get rid of the “dead wood” and keep office, factory and personal data 


always up to date. The rings are easily snapped open to permit removal 
or insertion of sheets. In the National Line you are offered a great range 
of sizes, bindings, rulings and prices. 


Ask for ‘‘Nationals’’ by name and look 
for the Eagle Trademark in every book 


BERTHIERVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 
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“A JOY TO THE EYE.” 


AN ENDURING HARDWOUD, SOFT AS SATIN. NATURAL 
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Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Write for Booklet. 
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Moderate Rates Storage Vaults Located on the Premises 


We Are Now Displaying a Great Variety of Attractive Models in 
SPRING AND SUMMER FURS 


Cc. C. SHAYNE & CO. 
126 West 42nd Street, New York 
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one winter an average of 4.7 per cent of 
the girl operators in a single exchange 
were absent from work on account of ill- 
ness resulting from unwholesome air; but 
the winter after the company had put in 
a modern ventilating system at very slight 
cost, the daily percentage of workers’ ab- 
sence was reduced to 1.9. Would it not 
pay you to figure on this basis how much 
your lay-off period for the season would 
likely be reduced if your ventilating sys- 
tem were adequate, modern and effective? 

The annual waste from spoilage by acci- 
dent or error is a large item even in a 
moderate sized office. The destruction of 
materials and supplies, and the rectifica- 
tion of blunders in response to complaints 
by customers, clients or department heads, 
will usually be found on careful investiga- 
tion a source of money loss both surpriz- 
ingly large and unnecessary. Famous in- 
dustrial engineers have proved that a steady 
supply of pure air and qa guaranteed meth- 
od of circulating it will provide safety for 
the work as well as for the worker. When 
a man’s vitality is lowered by sluggish or 
impure air containing poisonous gases, va- 
pors, germs, dust or smoke, he loses rapid- 
ity, clearness, alertness of thought and 
promptness, sureness, effectiveness of ac- 
tion. It is well known that in large mills 
and factories most of the worst accidents 
come late in the afternoon, when the air 
is the most thoroly poisoned and the brain 
of the worker rendered thereby dull, slow, 
irritable, careless, confused. 


NOTHER dead loss from’ bad ventila- 

tion occurs in the slowing down of 
work which factory and office managers ob- 
serve continually during cold weather in the 
late afternoon. Workers who breathe fresh 
air all day do not become excessively and 
prematurely tired about the middle of the 
afternoon. They are fresh and keen till 
closing hours. A man who swallows even 
one small dose of poison has to go to bed 
and do nothing but get well. A man who 
breathes during five or six hours hundreds 
or thousands of doses of poison into the 
lungs from the atmosphere may not go to 
bed, but he feels like doing it and acts as 
tho he were on the point of it. 

The census of the United States declares 
that two and a half times as many people 
die in March as in September from the so- 
called “bad air diseases,” which include 
bronchitis, pneumonia, influenza, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis. And it is estimated by sani- 
tary engineers that the absences and de- 
lays in American offices owing to periods 
of contraction and recovery in the case of 
these ailments which do not cause death, 
and of similar affections such as colds, 
eatarrh, grippe, tonsilitis, chills and fever, 
headache, are five times as great in the 
winter period of bad ventilation as in the 
summer period of good ventilation. Don’t 
accuse an office worker of being lazy, care- 
less or behindhand till you make sure that 
the air you give the worker to breathe is 
fresh, clean, abundant. 

More than 50 per cent of the human 
body by actual weight is oxygen. The one 
source of supply of this oxygen to feed the 
blood, brain, tissues, nerves and organs is 
a continual stream of outside air. In a 
room where several people are working, 
the air should be changed at least once 
every five minutes during every hour of 
the day, no matter how cold or stormy the 
weather may be. According to recent sci- 
entific tables, the required number of cubic 
feet of fresh air per person per hour is 
1800 for an office room, 2400 for a school 
room, 3000 for workshops and barracks, 
3600 for hospitals and sanitariums. 

The psychology of ventilation should not 
be overlooked. Oxygen starvation has caused 
the untimely death of many a good dis- 
position. Needless arguments and disputes, 
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GMC Quality 
Its Own Best Proof 


When a product is built inherently 
good—good foritsownsake—thatfact 
will inevitably impress itself upon the 
minds of users and prospective users. 


This is on the principle that truth will 
prevail. And thisis the principle under- 
lying the rapidly widening reputation 
of GMC trucks for plain, honest quality. 


No motor truck can establish foritself 
lasting confidence unless its quality is 
proved by use. No business can be- 
come truly greatand permanentunless 
founded ona sound and legitimate basis. 


So GMC trucks are fast reaping the 
benefits of true quality—that genuine- 
ness of merit which reflects the high 
ideals of the builders. 


GMC quality is fighting its own battle 
against every approach of inferiority. 


GMCtrucksarenotonly good, butable 
to prove it in performance. 


That users keep on buying'more GMC 
trucks is evidence of this fact. 


Let your next truck be a GMC, 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK .COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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DURAND 
STEEL RACKS 


Labor is Expensive 
Space is Valuable! 


[° your stock room 100 per 
cent efficient? 


Our engineers recently laid out 
an installation of Durand steel 
racks and shelving for a well- 
known automobile company: 

This equipment gave them over 60% 
additional storage capacity. And 


yet no increase in help was needed 
to handle stock! 


This is but one instance selected 
from many. 


Can we do the same for you? Our :En- 
gineering Department is at your service. 


Write for catalog of steel racks 
or steel lockers 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


BUY W. S. S. 
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Pajamas Night Shirts 
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grouches, grievances and misunderstandings 
without number have had their source in 
foul air. The fatigue, irritation and extent 
of overtime may be due principally to the 
same cause. Labor strikes have been due 
to bad housing conditions. 

The ideal ventilating system is auto- 
matic. You don’t have to work it or even 
think about it. You merely have it placed 
in your office, then let it operate itself 

Look thru at least six catalogs before 
purchasing any device or installing a sys- 
tem. You would do better to make this num- 
ber ten, as there are at least five ventila- 
tor methods worthy of attention and under 
each of the five you should compare at 
least two different makes. Only by regard- 
ing point by point the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the methods of rival manu- 
facturers can you finally settle on the one 
to serve your purpose best. 

Write out a brief description of your 
ventilating problem or problems, and sub- 
mit the statement to the engineers of the 
companies having equipment to sell. The 
leading companies furnish without charge 
this expert counsel of an engineering staff 
to possible customers who request it. 


AKE, however, a thoro test for yourself 

under actual conditions as they will be 
in your office, factory, store, mill, or other 
buildings. A laboratory test made even by 
an impartial institute of technology can 
never exactly reproduce the conditions the 
ventilator meets in your building, hence 
you should insist on a trial before your 
eyes, conducted by your own officials under 
the supervision of experts from the ven- 
tilating company. 

Choose a ventilator constructed so as to 
provide a regular, ample flow of air by an 
automatic method. For example, a device 
moved by the current of air outside your 
building would answer this requirement if 
a gentle current would keep the machine 
in motion. 

Observe particularly the capacity in 
eubie feet of air under low wind pressure. 
Otherwise no wind, no ventilation. A good 
system furnishes thru a twelve-inch venti- 
lator not less than 350 cubic feet of air 
per minute when the velocity of the wind 
is five miles an hour. Government experts 
declare that the average wind velocity thru- 
out the United States is ten miles an hour, 
but you cannot safely figure on this be- 
cause when the rate is only five miles an 
hour, good ventilation must still be se- 
cured; and the most satisfactory ventilator 
works freely when the wind velocity rate 
has dropt as low as three miles an hour. 
This point should be held vital, as there 
are certain makes of suction ventilator 
which go dead on a perfectly still summer 
afternoon, which, being hotter, calls for 
more ventilation rather than less. 

Be sure that the appliance works inde- 
pendent of relative temperature inside and 
outside of the building. Some ventilators 
amount to nothing more than a hole in the 
room. This type fails to work when the 
temperature inside is lower than that out- 
side, or about equal to it. Watch out for 
acute angles in the mechanism. Each bend! 
twist or turn will reduce air velocity by 
increhsing friction, and therefore should 
be avoided. , 

Make sure that the current of fresh air 
is drawn from the floor to the ceiling and 
the current of impure air is exhausted 
by an outlet near the ceiling. The deadly 
stratum of carbonic acid gas forms in the 
area of the room six feet nearest the floor, 
and to dissipate this poison toward the ceil- 
ing and thence out of the room the intake 
of fresh air should be near the floor as 
possible. 

Regard the initial cost of the ventilator 
in comparison not only with results pro- 
duced but also with future annual cost of 
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Foreign Trade 
Executives in Demand 


There is a daily increasing need for men who an- 
derstand and can handle overseas commerce. This 
newest, greatest business sphere calls to ambitious 
men and firms with the promise of unlimited oppor- 
tunity. America has just assumed leadership of the 
world’s export trade and more than 35,000 concerns 
are planning to enter this profitable field. Learn 
the principles and practice of Foreign Trade now 
at the beginning of this great era. Find out at 
once about your own chances for advancement. 
Write today for our free booklet, ‘‘The New 
Foreign Trade.’’ No obligation entailed. — 


Business Training Corporation 
155 Cameron Building New York City 
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TIME TO PAINT— 


To preserve the wood, to 
freshen the trim, to give 
the house a new coat or to 
bring the barns and fences, 
the outbuildings and small 
structures into the general 
color plan of the place. 
Choose good painis, safe 
preservatives and_ tested 
varnishes and finishes. 
Our service gives free in- 
formation on paints and 
many other _ household 
topics. 

Write for Check List. 
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operation, upkeep and repair. Thus a fan 
ventilating system costs more to operate 
than a group of semi-mechanical ventila- 
tors worked by their own power. Do not 
be misled by a price that fails to include 
the whole cost. 


MMEDIATELY connected with the prob- 

lem of scientific ventilation is that of 
temperature control. The vitality of office 
workers is likely to be reduced, the energy 
dissipated, the health undermined, if any 
one of three common dangers is found to 
exist. The first danger is that of sudden or 
prolonged variation or fluctuation in the 
amount of heat; the second is a withering 
excess of artificial heat; the third is a 
parching dryness of the air caused by the 
construction of the heating system. 

The best work is done at a temperature 
of about 65 degrees. When your thermom- 
eter goes above 68 the production will fall 
below the standard, in quality or quantity, 
or both. If your office or home is heated 
by a central plant with steam, gas or hot 
water, you will probably find that the 
simplest, safest, easiest and most econom- 
ical way to control temperature is by means 
of an electrical thermostat or automatic 
heat indicator and regulator. This could be 
adapted also to hot air, vapor, vacuum 
and combination heating plant or munici- 
pally furnished heat. You simply attach 
the device to your furnace, wind the ther- 
mostat clock once a week, set the indica- 
tor at the hour and temperature desired, 
and leave to the guaranteed accuracy of 
the little machine the whole problem of 
heat regulation. 

The best heat regulator saves the cost 
many times over, It reduces fuel bills about 
20 per cent. It saves the doctors’ bills for 
the cold weather ailments caused by over- 
heated houses. It prevents the danger of 
fire from pipes that get too hot. And it 
lengthens the life of the heating plant bv 
safeguarding it from extremes of heat and 
cold. The action is entirely automatic. 
When the temperature reaches the proper 
point, the furnace drafts are closed by 
electricity, and if the temperature falls 
even one degree they are opened again. 


NE of the great factors in health-giving 

heat is a regular supply of moisture. 
Hot air is usually dry air, and dry air is 
fatal. It kills plants in a greenhouse—and 
human plants in your home or place of 
business. The human body is three-fourths 
water. When you try to work or live in a 
place whose air has been robbed of its nat- 
ural moisture the result is devitalizing and 
debilitating. 

Experiments have shown that people are 
as comfortable in moistened air at 65 de- 
grees as in dry air at 75 degrees, hence the 
process of moistening the air means a biz 
saving in fuel. The problem is solved by 
a simple contrivance called a humidifier. 
This receptacle, holding water and a set of 
wicks that work by capillary attraction, 
is placed above the radiator, furnace or 
other heating base, and thoroly moistens 
the dry air before it enters the room. 

A matter of great importance remains 
yet to be considered. Practically every bit 
of office work is eyé work. Hence illu- 
mination should be regarded as one of the 
first factors in office efficiency. 

Every year in the United States 
there are 500,000 industrial accidents, 
which cost the employers of the ‘wounded 
men over 2 per cent of the entire 
wage appropriation of American factories; 
125,000 of these injuries could be avoided 
by proper illumination. About $1,000,000 
a year, spent by employers in states of 
average size such as Wisconsin or Massa- 
chusetts, is the total yearly waste in each 
state for medical services, compensation 
bonuses, and lost wages, on account of in- 





Proving out the 
Tractor Principle 


The success of the Ideal Tractor Lawn Mower was 
instantaneous. Wherever they have been used they 
have immediately demonstrated the great advantage 
and value of the tractor principle of operation for 
power mowers. 


On large estates, municipal parks, school grounds, 
college grounds, golf courses, cemeteries, etc., the 
Ideal has delivered the same efficient, economical 
service. On this page we reproduce a number of 
actual photos showing Ideals at work in various parts 
of the country. 


Does the Work of Five Men 
The Ideal has a 30 inch mower. One machine will 
mow from four to five acres of grass a day on an 
operating expense of about fifty cents for fuel and 


oil. 

Keeps the Sod Rolled 
The Ideal is designed with a roller as integral part 
of the machine and the grass is rolled every time tt 
is cut—this keeps the turf firm, smooth and in the 
finest possible condition. 
With every outfit we furnish a small castor which may be 
substituted for the mower in a few minutes time, and quickly 
converts the machine into a power roller, 


Cuts Close to the Trees, Walks, Flower-Beds, 
and Shrubbery 

With the Ideal a man can work just as close to various 

obstacles as with a hand mower. 

The construction of the Ideal is extremely simple—it has no 

complicated clutches or gears to break, get out of order and 


cause trouble. The cutting blades operate by the traction of 
their side wheels on the sod. 


Five Days Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for details of our five-day trial offer. Ideal Power 
Lawn Mowers are sold on a positive guarantee of satisfaction, 
and we will willingly refund money on any machine that 
does not prove satisfactory when properly operated, 

You can secure this Ideal through your hardware dealer or 
direct from our factory. Write today for special literature. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E. Olds, Chairman 
425 KALAMAZOO STREET, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Boston, 51-52 Market St. Los Angeles, Calif., 1023 Leighton St. 
New York, N. Y , 270 West St. Portland, Ure., 5§ N. Front St. 
Philadeiphia, Pa., 709 Arch St. Toronto, Ont., 17-21 Temperance St. 
Chicago, dil., 103 N. Muy St. Montreal, 51 Victoria Square 


IDEAL 
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This photo shows the 
Ideal as a power roller when 
equipped with the caster which we furnish. 
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Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
Lansing, Michigan 


Please send details, 


catalog and prices of 
Tractor Lawn Mower, . ’ sane 
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They were “real people” to the soldier, because they were just like 
the folks back home, with hands accustomed to work and eyes 


SOU 


always ready to smile. 








And now these same “real people,” back from the war with new 
laurels, have built their trenches in the Streets of Poverty in America. 
They will wage the fight for the poor and unfortunate at home, just 


as they have done for years, only on a larger scale. 








The Salvation Army conducts Rescue Homes—Day Nurseries— 
Homes for the Helpless Aged—Fresh-Air Farms—Free Clinics. 


1 o||(c—— 


It must extend this service everywhere where Misery and Poverty 


exist. It must continue to reach down and lift up the men, women 


and children who have fallen. 


Will You Help? 








THE SALVATION ARMY HOME SERVICE FUND 
MAY 19. TO 26 
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dustrial accidents. This amount of money 
for three years invested in modern lighting 
systems and methods would equip every 
large industrial plant of any state in the 
Union with adequate, healthful, productive 
illumination. 

When you improve light you increase 
production: The gain is approximately 
from 2 to 10 per cent, the average gain 
being estimated at 5 per cent by the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. A cer- 
tain plant in England gained 11.4 per cent 
in yearly output, according to the official 
report of the British Government. A com- 
mittee on illumination appointed by the 
French Government states that a good 
lighting system increases production from 
8 to 15 per cent, and that the additional 
profit thus accruing pays several times the 
cost of installation and operation of better 
lighting equipment. 


THER advantages exist that you might 

not suspect. Take for instance that of 
reduction of labor turnover. Good light all 
day long makes employees more accurate, 
speedy, ccutented and cheerful, able to do 
their best work, and anxious to keep on do- 
ing it. Less supervision is required—a sav- 
ing in the time of the supervision and the 
temper of the supervised. 

In a modern factory building the win- 
dows are the main feature visible, occupy- 
ing about three-fourths of the entire wall 
space. Every added foot of light means 
more and better work. If the window space 
in your office does not equal half the outer 
wall space, you may profitably think of 
moving to another office. 

Architects and engineers declare that the 
interiors of bulidings should be painted 
white. The result is a gain of 19 per cent 
to 36 per cent in power of illumination 
both natural and artificial, according to 
the most rigid laboratory tests. The finest 
kind of pure white paint reflects the light 
so far that there is no dark corner in any 
part of your office, and so well that the 
daylight period will be lengthened and your 
light bill correspondingly reduced. It may 
even be found possible to do away with 
most of your desk lamps, letting the more 
economical inverted lighting system furnish 
illumination for all but very close work. 
You will find production mounting up. The 
quality of the work and the character of 
the workers will be improved. Errors, acci- 
dents and complaints will be fewer. Neat- 
ness, carefulness and thoughtfulness may 
even become popular, and contagious. 


MY COUNTRY? 
"TIS AND ’TISN’T 


(Continued from page 248) 
this country may be compelled to return to their 
countries of birth for military service, nor is 
there any way in which persons may be forced 
into armies against their wills as long as they 
remain in the United States. 

The Department of State, it seems, in 
this order recognized the existence of dual 
citizenship without taking an affirmative 
stand either way. 

“This meets the situation about as well,” 
the late Congressman Jacob E. Meeker of 
Missouri said of Secretary Bryan’s order, 
“as would the statement of the chief of 
police that the citizens of the city would 
be perfectly protected in the streets so long 
as they stayed in their own homes, or as 
the time-honored permission to the little 
girl to go to swim as long as she did not 
go near the water. It is not a question of 
whether persons can be forced into foreign 
armies as long as they remain in the United 
States. The question is whether when their 
family or business obligations oblige them 
to go out of the United States, the long arm 
of the United States will protect them on 



































“Tom, we ought to install the 
Dictograph, because— 


“That demonstration the Dictograph man has just given us 


has made me realize that hours. of precious time are wasted by 


all of us—from myself down. 


You, too, should let us demonstrate 
the Dictograph, and show you what it 
will do for you—how it will simplify 
and expedite the work of every execu- 
tive and employe in your organization. 

The Dictograph is in daily use by 
over 50,000 leading executives—in every 
line of business, large and small—who 
pronounce it 100% efficient, because it 
brings order, system, quiet, accuracy 
and—results, 


Let us show you—on your own desk 
—in your own office, bank, plant or 
factory—how the famous loud-speaking 
Master Station gives the executive the 
“right of way’”—how the voice is heard 
as perfectly as if the party talking were 
in the same room sitting at your desk— 


“We might as well be honest with ourselves, and admit that 
there is considerable lost motion in our organization; and I, for 
one, am convinced that we need the— 


Dictograp 


System of Interior Telephones 


With it you can communicate in- 
stantly with any employe by simply 
pressing a key— you can give orders 
to one or more employes at the same 
time—confer simultaneously with any 
number of your employes without re- 
quiring them to leave their desks—in 
fact, think clearer and more consecu- 
tively and, therefore, accomplish more 
in less time and with less effort. 


May we give you an actual working, talking, 5-minute demonstration ? 


how you can hold conferences, dictate 
letters, receive reports, give orders, talk 
to callers—all without effort and with- 
out leaving your desk, while at the same 
time, your entire organization is afforded 
complete, direct and efficient inter-office 
and inter-department communication. 


Mail the Coupon now. Our free booklet, “An Essay 
on Executive Efficiency,” will be mailed, or Demonstra- 














“Just 
Press a Key 
and Talk” 


Cities. 





Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 


tion made, without obligation of any kind on your part. 


DictocrapH Propucts Corporation 


(Successors to General Acoustic Company) 
C. H. LEHMAN, PRESIDENT 
1354 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York City 






Products Corporation 


[] Free Booklet 
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Check one of the squares and mail to Di 
1354 Candler Bldg., 220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


i C7 5-Minute Demonstration 
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Write today for 
our book, “The 
Care and Feeding 
of Infants,” to- 
gether with a 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
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¥ CAST BRONZE TABLETS 
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Book of Designs Free. Correspond if 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (Estabtishea 1875) 
550 WEST 27th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 119 W. 40th St., New York 




















METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 

Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home, 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an ideal 
place to live in. 


As a war measure, the course was reduced from three years to two years and six months. The cessation 
of hostilities will not end the need for nurses abroad; they will be needed, in large numbers, for recon- 
struction work, and for the establishment of schools of nursing in the different countries of Europe for a 
jong time tocome. We plan, therefore, to continue the course of two years and six months. 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 























account of the allegiance they have sworn 
to it.” 

“Dual citizenship” is a term ambiguous 
in more than it seems to the general under- 
standing. It is necessary to use it in two 
senses, and to distinguish clearly between 
the two. The first concerns the question of 
the citizenship of children born in the 
United States of foreign-born parents; the 
second the status of naturalized American 
citizens. Of course, the conflict in citizen- 
ship which gives birth to the additional 
perplexity of dual citizenship all rests on 
the opposing laws of blood and land. But 
there are many minor regulations, in re- 
spect to absence from the country, or other 
voluntary and involuntary methods of ex- 
patriation, which further confuse things. 

The conditions of state citizenship vary 
in several states, some requiring as a pre- 
requisition of the exercize of the elective 
franchise United States citizenship, while 
others require only a declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United 
States coupled with some qualification of 
residence. Citizenship of the United States 
may be acquired by reason of birth in a 
particular place (i. e., by the law of the 
land) and by reason of nationality of the 
birth (i. e., by law of the blood). 

In June, 1915, a young man named Ugo 
da Prato, born in Boston in 1895, and 
who had gone to Italy in 1912 to study 
architecture, was held by the Italian Gov- 
ernment as liable to military duty because 
his father, Antonio da Prato, had been a 
native of Italy. He had emigrated to Amer- 
ica and had been naturalized in Boston in 
1892, three years before the birth of Ugo. 
Subsequent to his impressment, Ugo was 
released—not as a matter of right, how- 
ever, but as a matter of policy and cour- 
tesy to the American Government. A much 
more patent case was that of a young man 
born in this country, the son of a natural- 
ized citizen hailing from Italy. The young 
man grew up surrounded by American in- 
stitutions, and subsequently married an 
American girl. They had several children— 
the third generation of the family to con- 
sider themselves Americans, and Americans 
only. Surely there could never be a doubt 
as to the citizenship of the father of these 
children! 

Nevertheless, he was ordered by the Ital- 
ian consulate in the city in which he re- 
sided to report “home” for military duty 
on the outbreak of the war, under penalty 
of having some property in the old coun- 
try inherited from his father forfeited, 
should he refuse to obey. Observe the in- 
justice which would be visited upon the 
man whatever his decision! He decided to 
remain here, thus sacrificing, apparently, 
property which belonged to him under the 
laws of civilization. However, assuming 
that he had decided that sheer duty to the 
financial welfare of his family forced him 
to enter into the service of what was at 
the time an alien power to us, he would 
unwillingly but inevitably have sacrificed 
his American citizenship, for, on entering 


-the Italian army, he would formally have 


taken the oath of allegiance to the King 
and the state. Section 2 of the Act of 
March 2, 1907, entitled “Expatriation of 
Citizens and Their Protection Abroad,” 
provides that 

any American citizen shall be deemed to have 
expatriated himself when he has been natural- 
ized in any foreign state in conformity with its 
laws or when he has taken an oath of allegiance 
to any foreign state. 

It is good to be able to add that those 
who went abroad to fight for the Allies 
before we entered the war have had their 
American citizenship restored by special 
act of Congress—applying, however, only 
to present conditions and giving no guar- 
antee that a man called at some future 
day, perhaps, to fight for another power 
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than the United States would not sacrifice 
his citizenship, no matter how unwillingly 
he was enrolled into the foreign forces. 

One of the most interesting and colorful 
passages of our immigration in late years 
has been the increasing’ flow of immigra- 
tion from the Orient. For instance; the 
Ladino J m Turkey, are ted 
in News City alone by a erica 
group of about 25,000, most of “group 
came over within the past ten years. These 
people are the direct descendants of those 
Spanish Jews expelled from the Kingdom 
of King Ferdinand and Isabella in the fif- 
teenth century. They still speak the archaic 
Spanish of those times with interspersions 
of Turkish and Hebrew words. Their im- 
portance to America, aside from the ancient 
culture they bring with them, is their 
knowledge of the Spanish language, and 
their possession of that commercial ability 
peculiar to the Jew; and these qualifica- 
tions make them a natural go-between to 
secure and expand our commerce with South 
America, of which so much in pre-war 
times went to Germany. There can be no 
doubt in the minds of those acquainted 
with the general situation that this valua- 
ble emigration will continue to flow from 
the Orient. This is article 5 of the Otto- 
man Legislation, Vol. 8: 

The Ottoman subject who has acquired a for- 
eign nationality with the authorization of the 
Imperial Government is considered and treated 
as a foreign subject. If, on the céntrary he has 
naturalized himseif as a foreigner without pre- 
liminary authorization of the imperial Govern- 
ment, his naturalization will be considered as 
null and void and he will continue to be con- 
sidered and treat in all respects as an Ottoman 
subject. No Ottoman subject can in any case 
acquire foreign naturalization until after ob- 
taining an act of authorization delivered by 
bn of an Imperial Irade (special proclama- 

The necessity of clarifying this and simi- 
lar situations at the Peace Conference is 
strongly accentuated by the likelihood of 
many of the old and new governments of 
Europe passing laws forbidding emigra- 
tion. It is estimated that in a normal year 
about 600,000 persons go abroad either on 
business, pleasure, or with the intention of 
remaining there. The probabilities are that 
after the treaty of peace is signed, thou- 
sands of foreign-born American citizens or 
their children will return to their native 
lands to see how their friends, or parents’ 
friends, and relatives, came thru the fires 
of the past few years. Many will have no 
intention of doing anything other than re- 
turning to this country as soon as they are 
satisfied with the conditions of their rela- 
tives and friends. 

But, supposing that laws will be in force 
prohibiting citizens or subjects of the coun- 
try leaving it, what will be their status? It 
is all very well to rely on courtesy in in- 
ternational diplomacy, but is it not much 
wiser to rely on acknowledged rights, what- 
ever they may be? And in this age when 
liberalism is everywhere triumphing or pre- 
paring to triumph, when the nations are 
bonding together for their mutual welfare 
and interests, when an almost universal 
cordiale entente exists, would it not be 
statesmanlike and right to demand that 
this situation of citizenship, always fraught 
with such grave uncertainties, be clarified 
and straightened, that the confusing am- 
biguity of “dual citizenship” be eliminated 
by the conference of the representatives of 
the numerous peoples who are so vitally in- 
terested in seeing that a man’s life is made 
as nearly his own as is humanly possible; 
that a man’s right is to seek his home and 
find it anywhere under the sun, so long as 
he subscribes to the dictates of organized 
society; and that so far as American citi- 
zenship is concerned, it is as inviolable and 
as indivisible as the eternal union of the 
States? 

















One Food Cost 


That Stays Down 
Stull 5 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


s 
Quaker Oats—the food of foods—costs 
you five cents per 1000 calories—the 
energy measure of food value. 








That is one-tenth what meat costs—one- 
tenth what fish costs—on the average. 


Some common foods, on this calory 
basis, cost from 15 to 20 times oats. 


Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Use 
this low cost to average up your food cost 





Meats Average 50c 
Per 1000 Calories 


Two Dishes—One Cent 


Two big dishes of Quaker Oats for one 
cent. Why, a bite of meat costs that. 


Then think what a food this is. The 
oat is the greatest food that grows. It is 
almost the ideal food—nearly a complete 
food. 


In the needed food elements, including 
minerals, it shows almost perfect balance. 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Based on Prices at_This Writing 





Quaker Oats - - ° . - 5c 
Round Steak - - - - - - 41c 
Veal Cutlets - - - - - 57c 
Average Fish - . - - - - 60c 
In Squash - : - - - - 75c 











Costly foods should not be eliminated. 
Meats and vegetables are necessary. 

But remember that Quaker Oats costs 
one-tenth as much. It’s a wonderful food 


Vegetables Average 50c 24 ‘delicious. 
Per 1000 Calories Make it the basis of one meal a day. 


( Quaker Oats 


With That Luscious Flavor 
Prices Reduced to 12c and 30c a Pachage 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover — 
3089 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


Matchless, firm, smooth, 
silky leads; thoroughly sea- 
soned and perfect! grained 
wood; exactness of grading, 
always, i in every individual 

ncil—make the far-famed 

ENUS Pencils Perfection 
for any imaginable Pencil 


Purpose. 
Special 
14c. offer 


17 black degrees Send 14 cents for 3 











See we = samples, men- 
‘or eavy lines tioning degrees. 
6B-5B-4B-3B After you find how 
For general writing perfect VENUS 
and sketching Pencils are, buy 
-HB-F-H them at any dealcr. 
For crea fnelioe The largest selling 
5H-6H Quality Pencil 
For delicate thin tthe World 
lines, maps 
7H-8H-9H 
Anmerican Lead Pencil Co, 


248 Fifth Ave., New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng, 














Sell Your 
Estate 


Any Kind—Anywhere 


I got cash for my 
property in less than 
two weeks. Made sale 
myself so had no com- 
mission to pay. You 
can do the same with 
The Simplex Plans for 
Selling Real Estate. No 
matter where located, 
these practical, scien- 
tific plans will show you how to sell your prop- 
erty—quickly and for cash—without employing 








agents or eeying — 
missions. nvestigate a : 
once. rn how easy | Quick Results! 


“Sold for Cash in 10 
days. Recommend your 
m. a. 


= can use The Simplex 
methods.’’ — 


lans, just as I did, to 


sell your real estate. Cartiand, Mass. ‘Your 
Write today (a postal 1 ethod sold my ny farm te 
The do) to Childs, Minn. “Sold my 


property. Your plan is 
uickest I ever saw.''— 


The 48, Siaples Company 





They will send you full Po — ey Aly ag nnd 
particulars without cost | art, i. 





or obligation. 








PUTTING THE Y IN ITALY 


(Continued from page 247) 

was filled with stretchers, occupied by 
swathed and bandaged soldati; but there 
were still others who could not make the 
trip to the concert room even thus luxuri- 
ously. So we invented the scheme of ward 
entertainments. Two Y girls, an Italian sig- 
norina, who combined a perfect knowledge 
of the English language with an equally 
perfect knowledge of Italian customs, tastes 
and prejudices, and a full measure of Latin 
charm; our prestigiatore, a young movie 
operator, and the porcellino, composed 
themselves into a traveling troupe whose 
mission was the entertainment of those 
boys in the narrow white beds.. The 
porcellino deserves a word to himself. Por- 
cellino, little pig, is the expressive name of 
the little sheet iron stove with round body 
on four legs that eats wood with quite por- 
cine greediness and, also pig-like, keeps 
most of the resulting heat to himself. We 
applied the name, for reasons of resem- 
blance, to the handy little moving picture 
machine, whose electric current was evolved 
by twisting its tail, and which projected 
its pictures on to a small portable screen 
or, if you liked, on to the wall or ceiling. 

One of the Y girls not only sang herself, 
in good Yankee Italian, but induced the 
soldiers to sing with her some of their 
popular songs, which are full of swing and 
melody, and refreshingly innocent of jaz- 
ziness. So the Yankee girl and the wounded 
soldati sang lustily in one ward, in an- 
other the prestigiatore kept the boys watch- 
ing one hand like hawks while he did sur- 
reptitious things with the other, while in 
a third the porcellino responded gallantly 
to much vicious tail-twisting. Then they 
changed places and did it all over again, 
till each of the three wards had enjoyed a 
full program. Meanwhile the other two 
girls flew around and managed and. dis- 
pensed cheer and chatter—and sometimes 
cigarets. 


O the hospitals and the barracks were 

taken care of with entertainment. 
Meanwhile each morning at a briskly early 
hour our two athletic men would repair to 
one or another of the barracks to “put on” 
for the soldiers’ gymnastic work and athletic 
games. This phase of our program was a 
little less important in Italy than in the 
camps at home and with the A. E. F. be- 
eause the Italian is not instinctively an 
athlete or a player of outdoor games. But 
the soldati took kindly to American teach- 
ing, and soon rose to hights of real en- 
thusiasm in games of mass soccer, volley 
ball and giant ball. The setting up exer- 
cizes, too, and the shadow boxing which 
our athletic instructors offered, were en- 
tered into with vigor and apparent enjoy- 
ment. The value of these methods of physi- 
eal development was quickly recognized by 
the officers and the military authorities. 


RU the station at the Campo di Marte, 
where the troop trains stop, poured every 
day thousands of soldiers on their way to 
and from the front. Florence is the busiest 
junction point for troop movements in all 
Italy. Many of the soldiers who pass must 
change trains there, and often spend hours 
waiting for the next tradotta. It was tire- 
some, dull waiting on that station platform 
—until the Y took hold. Then was evolved, 
by progressive steps, a triple institution 
which supplied all that the heart of the 
soldato could desire: rest, recreation, sleep, 
food and drink. It began with the Casa. A 
long narrow room filled with tables, chairs 
and benches provided the typical accom- 
modations for the letter home, games, rest- 
ing and sociability. Each soldier as he 
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Durable, 
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If you have decided to build, 
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improve, write for our free 
Check List, which makes it 
easy to get helpful suggestions 
and dependable information. 


We 


turers in this country pro- 
ducing standard building 
materials, plumbing, bath- 
room and kitchen equipment, 
electrical appliances, heating 
systems, roofing, paint, light- 
ing fixtures, hardware. 
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came in received a sheet of paper and an 
envelope and two attractive postcards. On 
the tables he found pen and ink. If there 
were not too many of him at once, his 
letter and postcards would be stamped for 
him—for the Italian soldier’s pay of two 
cents a day makes even a two cent stamp 
a purchase of moment. 

Every afternoon and evening the picture 
machine at one end of the room ground out 
its reels almost without stopping, while a 
pianist provided the traditional accompani- 
ment. The one room finally grew to two, 
for the military authorities, deeply appre- 
ciative of the service the Y was render- 
ing, gave us everything that there was in 
sight. The stage built at the end of the 
second room was the scene of frequent en- 
tertainments. A third room was a forty bed 
dormitory, the camp cots supplied by the 
War Department, the bedding and pillows 
by the Y. Every night that dormitory was 
filled with sleeping soldiers, snatching a 
welcome few hours between one tradotta 
and another. Tradotta traveling is weari- 
some business, with its reformed freight 
cars crowded to the limit; and the Flor- 
ence stop, with decent beds and clean 
sheets and pillow cases, was a Godsend. 

At the other end of the station was the 
most interesting part of the whole institu- 
tion, for there the famished soldier could 
get food and drink. The Casa and dormi- 
tory had been in operation some months 
with complete success, when the major in 
command at the station came to us with a 
suggestion. A buffet for the soldiers had 
been run, since the war began, by private 
individuals on contract. The rooms were 
dirty, the food hardly passable, the prices 
exorbitant. It was hard on the soldiers. 
The concession would expire in about a 
month. Would we take it over and run the 
buffet in the same splendid way in which 
the other Y activities at the Campo di 
Marte were conducted? The army and rail- 
road authorities would be overjoyed if we 
would; for they had seen what the Y could 
do. 

It was a tempting proposal. But there 
seemed to be obstacles. Our agreement with 
the army forbade our selling food to the 
soldiers in our case. We were not sure that 
we ought to enter upon a business proposi- 
tion like this. Finally the buffet sold wine, 
beer and stronger drinks. The first obsta- 
cle was quickly removed, for the War De- 
partment ruled that the agreement need not 
stand in the way. General headquarters of 
the Y at Bologna were willing to have us 
go into business, if we could guarantee that 
we would not run the buffet at a loss. Not 
being business men—the director of the 
Campo di Marte casa and the Regional 
Director—but a settlement worker and an 
editor, and incidentally crusaders, we had 
faith that we could. Remained only the 
question of the wine and things. It was 
a puzzling question. 

We were neither of us “drinking men”; 
we both believed in temperance, in fact in 
prohibition. But we knew that to induce 
the Italian to forego his wine with his 
meals was not within the bounds of human 
possibility—at least in the time at our 
disposal! We knew that we could not run 
that buffet without selling wine. We be- 
came convinced, after long and prayerful 
consideration, that it would be better for 
the Y to run that buffet, as we knew it 
could be run, and sell wine there than to 
leave the business in the hands of those 
who were doing such a poor job at it, from 
the point of view of the Italian soldier and 
his physical and moral welfare. We were 
there to serve the Italian soldier. So we 
cast the die in favor of assuming the job, 
and headquarters at Bologna as well as a 
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high representative of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. then in Italy, 
approved our solution. So.we went at it. 


HEN the late concessionhire laid down 


the reins of control at midnight one|- 


> | night, we picked them up. It took us sev- 
eral weeks to get the thing into shape that 
Satisfied us;,for we had to keep running 
twenty-four hours a day while we made our 
changes and improvements. But we did it. 
That dirty hole, furnishing poor food at 
high prices and all kinds of strong drink, 
was transformed into a bright, cheery, 
clean lunch room, where the food was 
wholesome and toothsome, the prices ab- 
surdly low, and nothing in the way of drink 
but a pure, light wine was sold. 

The bill of fare and the system of serv- 
ice had to be immensely simple. For with 
anywhere from fifty to two hundred hungry 
soldiers clamoring for admittance at the 
same moment and demanding instant serv- 
ice, complications would have spelled dis- 
aster. We introduced the soda-check Sys- 
tem of payment; the soldiers, passing in 
single file before a cashier’s window, bought 
tickets for whatever amount they pleased, 
ealeulated according to the bill of fare 
prominently displayed. They passed on to 
the counter, where they were served ac- 
cording to their demands. Then they moved 
on into another room to eat. 

Our staples were caffe latte—coffee and 
milk—and minestrone—a soup of marvel- 
ous richness and heartiness. The soldiers 
obtained their chunks of bread, without 
which the Italian does not esteem himself 
fed, no matter what else may be set be- 
fore him, at the army commissary next 
door. He could buy from us also sardines 
or other canned foods; but nothing met 
with such a demand as the coffee and the 
soup. The cold and tired traveler wants 
something hot; and hot—and good—those 
staples were served in quantities that were 
astonishing. The caffe latte and the mine- 
strone were made, on a battery of camp 
range sections, in cubical copper vessels 
known as marmite, each holding something 
like 25 gallons. It soon became, in the 
chill, wet days of winter, a common oc- 
currence for the Y man from the buffet to 
report to the Regional Director at luncheon, 
“We made 23 marmite of minestrone in 
the last twenty-four hours, and even then 
we didn’t have enough. We got rid of 20 
marmite of caffe latte, too.” Rather an 
impressive total it made—575 gallons of 
soup, and 500 gallons of coffee and milk 
in a single day. The prices were not un- 
impressive either, in these war days. We 
began, in order to be on the safe side, by 
charging 40 centesimi for a big bow] either 
of minestrone or of caffe latte. That is the 
equivalent, at the prevailing rate of ex- 
chance, of six and a half cents. But as the 
months went by, and we found that our 
business venture was by way of being a 
success, we saw our way to cutting down 
even that absurdly low price. We drew our 
pen thru the 40 and made it 35. So we 
were selling a big bowl of the finest, rich- 
est soup you would ever want to taste or 
an equally big bowl of good coffee and 
milk, sweetened with real sugar, for a trifle 
more than five and a half cents. Is it any 
wonder that we did a land office business? 

For the officers we had a little restaurant 
in a room off the buffet. It was clean, cheer- 
ful and attractive; and the meal we served 
there, at any hour of the day or night, 
could not be duplicated anywhere in Flor- 
ence for excellence and cheapness. I doubt 
if it could be duplicated anywhere in Italy. 
You could get, if you were an Italian 
officer—or any other kind of an Allied 
officer, for that matter—a dinner from soup 





to fruit for a few cents more than a dollar. 
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The main dish was a bountiful plate of 
meat or chicken with potatoes and another 
vegetable, and it cost three and a half lire, 
or fifty-six cents. The other dishes were 
the famous minestrone, pasta with a tasty 
sauce, cheese, fruit and coffee. One evening 
we invited the commanding officer of the 
Army Corps, with his Chief of Staff, down 
to the restaurant and gave them precisely 
the same dinner that they would have 
found if they had dropt in off a troop train. 
They ate with evident enjoyment, and over 
the coffee General Schenoni said, “But you 
said you would give us a soldier’s dinner. 
This is a banquet!” We produced the regu- 
lar bill of fare, to show the prices that we 
charged, and asked if they thought they 
were reasonable. Thereupon the Chief of 
Staff burst out, “All that I can say is, that 
all the officers in Florence ought to bring 
their families down here to eat. It cannot 
be done at home.” 

At the end of two months and a half we 
had proved, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, the military authorities, the officers 
and the soldiers who passed thru, and our- 
selves, that we could run a military buffet 
which provided good food at low prices in 
decent and attractive surroundings. What 
was equally gratifying, we had proved to 
the satisfaction of any auditor that we 
could make the project pay. We had no 
intention or desire to make money; our 
purpose was service. But we did intend 
that the operation of that buffet should not 
cost money; and we succeeded. We had 
spent something like $1600 in repairing, 
decorating and furnishing the buffet and 
restaurant. In ten weeks’ time we had not 
only earned all our running expenses, but 
we had earned enough in addition to take 
care of those capital expenditures for per- 
manent improvements and furnishings. If 
we had closed out the business at that mo- 
ment, we should have been able to hand 
back to the general treasury of the Y a 
clear balance, in addition to repaying, of 
course, the money which had been advanced 
to the region for working capital. So we 
had made money; but we had only done so 
as a precaution against unforeseen develop- 
ments in the future. It was our purpose to 
continue to reduce prices just as far and 
just as rapidly as it was safe to do so. 

In the first days of March the command- 
ing officer at the Campo di Marte station 
was good enough to write a letter expres- 
sive of his appreciation of what we had 
done at both ends of the station, in the 
casa and the buffet. His letter read thus: 

For the long continued assistance which your 
worthy Association has rendered, this command 
feels impelled to express its hearty thanks. 

The institution of the Casa del Soldato was 
indeed opportune in that it gave a rest place 
and offered wholesome diversion to our sol- 
diers, conserving and promoting their strength 
and morale. Not less opportune and meritorious 
was the taking over of the Military Buffet, which 
prevented our brave soldiers from being ex- 
Ploited at the hands of avaricious speculators, 


and gave them food and drink at a moderate 
price, 

In time past, on account of the absolute lack 
of warm food and drink, our soldiers who ar- 
rived tired and cold after a long journey in the 
not too comfortable troop trains, sought tem- 
porary comfort in drinking strong alcoholic 
beverages, thus injuring both their bodies and 
their minds. But since your worthy Association 
furnishes them, at a moderate price, soup, cof- 
fee and milk, and so forth, they do not now 
seek for the strong alcoholic drinks. This works 
to their advantage, both physical and moral. 
One can conclude, therefore, that the operation 
of the Military Buffet by you has been not only 
a work of merit in caring for the body, but 
even more, in the care of the soul. 


This is valuable testimony, from an offi- 
cer of the finest type with a high regard 
for the men under his command and a real 
appreciation of the importance of moral 
values in life both military and civil. It 
is characteristic of the commendation which 
our work with the hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers passing thru the Campo di 








High Blood Pressure 
—Hardened Arteries 





R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 
Founder and Director 

THE ALSAKER WAY return mail. 

The condition mentioned in this letter is 
very common among men past the age of 
forty-five. This is a case of hardening of 
the arteries (arteriosclerosis) with high 
blood pressure. An examination nearly 
always shows more or less Bright's disease, 
and this is generally caused by the exces- 
sive pressure, which forces the albumin 
through the kidneys. 

The pain in the region of the heart is 
due to the over-worked condition of the 
heart, which is often aggravated by gas in 
the stomach and the bowels. The pain in 
the head is caused partly by the excessive 
pressure of the blood, and partly by accu- 
mulations of waste in the body. 

Many physicians give nitro-glycerin to 
lower the excessive blood pressure, but this 
is useless, for though the pressure is tem- 
porarily reduced, it returns again. 

The condition described is dangerous 
because if allowed to continue the patient 
will usually expire from apoplexy of the 
brain, or heart failure; sometimes death 
comes through’ Bright’s disease, with its 
accompanying uremia. 


Is the condition curable? It is in the 
majority of cases. Nearly everybody be- 
lieves that hardened arteries with high 
blood pressure is a fatal affliction. And it 
is, if it is treated in the old way with drugs 
and a superabundance of food. If it is 
treated correctly, that is, in accordance 
with the laws of nature, at least four out 
of five will recover. Their arteries may 
not become quite as soft as they should be; 
their blood pressure may not return to the 
ideal point; but they will recover to such 
an extent that they have neither aches nor 
pains, nor are they in any further danger 
from apoplexy or heart disease. They will 
recover so completely that they can live to 
be old—far older than three score years 
and ten—and they can be so healthy that 
they can’t feel anything wrong. And what 
more can they ask? 


In most of these cases correct treatment - 


will reduce the blood pressure from twenty 
to thirty points the first month. After that 
the reduction is slower. 

If this is true, why don’t most doctors 


Dear Doctor Alsaker: 


Last week I had two severe shocks. One of my friends had a 
stroke of apoplexy and is now in a very serious condition; another 
one dropped dead. Both of them are a little past fifty, and both of 
them have suffered from high blood pressure for some time. 
anxious because I too am past fifty, and my blood pressure runs 
from 190 to over 200. 
region of the heart and pains in the head. 


A third friend tells me that he followed your directions and recov- 
ered, He is active and looks healthy, but I can hardly believe this, 
for my physicians—and they are good ones—have informed me that 
high blood pressure can not be reduced. Please write me frankly by 
I want to linger here a while longer. F. R. M. 


—How to Remedy 


By R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


s 


(Specialist in Health Conservation) 


I am 


From time to time I have discomfort in the 


and many laymen know it? Because both 
physicians and lay individuals are looking 
for -cures from pills, powders and potions, 
aided by serums and operations. And 
these means will not work in cases of high 
blood pressure. 

The correct way, which is Nature’s way, 
is so simple and reasonable that very few 
have discovered it to date. It consists of 
living so that the hardening process stops 
immediately, and then the blood pressure 
begins to decrease. Usually the patient 
is out of danger in a few weeks. 

So if you would overcome high blood 
pressure and soften arteries that are too 
hard you will have to learn how to use 
your lungs to get plenty of fresh air; how 
to drink the right kind of liquids so as to 
aid in washing the impurities out of the 
body; how to eat the best of foods in the 
best way, so that these foods will build 
health instead of producing disease; and 
how to give the body good general care in 
every way. 

There are exceptions who can not re- 
cover. This is because they have abused 
themselves so long that either the kidneys 
have failed beyond recovery; or the heart 
valves or heart walls have been too much 
injured; or the walls of the arteries them- 
selves have become as brittle as chalk in 
spots. But the vast majority—at least four 
out of five on the average—can get into 
such good condition that they can truly 
say that they are enjoying good health. 

I have had patrons who were continually 
dizzy ; who had sureing of the blood to the 
head; who had daily headaches; who had 
oppression in the region of the heart (pre- 
cordial pain); who were so _ short of 
breath that they could not walk upstairs, 
nor could they walk as much as a block 
without resting—yes, individuals with as 
bad symptoms as that have recovered very 
good health, after they had been told by 
competent physicians that nothing could be 
done for their hardened arteries and high 
blood pressure. 

Nature. performs wonders # you give 
her a chance. If you are truly interested, 
read the publisher’s announcement follow- 
ing this article. 


Publisher's Announcement and Personal Guarantee—R. L. Alsaker, M.D., is a new type of 


physician. 


He specializes in health and teaches those who come to him for advice, how to live so 


that disease will vanish. He has written several health-building handbooks that explain the cause 


of disease and show the sick how to recover. 
Heart and Arteries.” This book is 


One of the most important is “‘Curing Diseases of 
really a course of instructions on the correct home treatment 
of Heart Disease, Hardened Arteries, High Blood Pressure and Apoplexy. 


It gives specific advice 


on the care of the body and the proper foods to eat to produce a cure. All forms of heart disease 


are discussed and a correct treatment prescribed. 
for the sick when properly combined and intelligently eaten. 


the Heart and Arteries.” 


It is marvelous what the common foods will do 
Send $2.10 for “Curing Diseases of 


Follow the doctor’s advice regarding the care of the body and especially 
The Alsaker Way of food combining and eating, for 30 days. 


If you are fully satisfied with the 


good results obtained keep the book ; otherwise return it and I will refund your money. George G. 


Porter, a promi 





are worth $50 to $100 each.” 
than 200 copies of The Alsaker Handbooks. 


man of Syracuse, N. Y., writes, ‘““Measured by the usual fees charged 
by physicians for a single consultation and prescription, Dr. 


Alsaker’s health-building handbooks 


Mr. Porter has purchased and distributed among sick people, more 


Frank E. Morrison (Estab.1289) Dept. 248, 1133 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher of The Alsaker Health Books. 
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What Is Nerve Force? 


ERVE Force is an energy created 

by the nervous system. What it 

is, we do not know, just as we do 
not know what electricity is. 


We know this of Nerve Force: It is 
the dominant power of our existence. It 
governs our whole life. It is Life; for if 
we knew what nerve force is, we would 
know the secret of life. 


Nerve force is the basic force of the 
body and mind. The power of every mus- 
cle, every organ; in fact, every cell is 
governed and receives its initial impulse 
through the nerves. Our vitality, strength 
and endurance are directly governed by 
the degree of our nerve force. 


If an elephant had the same degree of 
nerve force as a flea, or an ant, he would 
jump over mountains and push down sky- 
scrapers. If an ordinary man had the 
same degree of nerve force as a cat, he 
could break all athletic records without 
half trying. This is an example of Mus- 
cular Nerve Force. 


Mental Nerve Force is indicated by 
force of character, personal magnetism, 
moral courage and mental power. 


Organic Nerve Force means health and 
long life. 


It is a well balanced combination of 
Physical, Mental and Organic Nerve 
Force that has made Thomas Edison, 
General Pershing and Charles Schwab 
and other great men what they are. 95% 
of mankind are led by the other 5%. It 
is Nerve Force that does the leading. 


In our nerves, therefore, lies our great- 
est strength; and there, also, our greatest 
weakness—for when our nerve force be- 
comes depleted, through worry, disease, 
overwork, abuse, every muscle loses its 
strength and endurance; every organ be- 
comes partly paralyzed, and the mind be- 
comes befogged. 

The noted British authority on the 
nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, says, “It is 
my belief that the greatest factor in the 
maintenance of health is that the nerves 
should be in order.” 

Unfortunately few people know that 
they waste their nerve force, or will ad- 
mit that it has been more or less ex- 
hausted. So long as their hands and 
knees do not tremble, they cling to the 
belief that their nerves are strong and 
sound, which is a dangerous assumption. 

How often do we hear of people run- 
ning from doctor to doctor, seeking relief 
from a mysterious “something-the-matter” 
with them, though repeated examinations 
fail to indicate’that any particular organ 
is weak or diseased. 

It is “nerves” or “you are run down,” 
the doctor tells the victim. Then a 
“tonic” is frescribed, which temporarily 
gives the nerves a swift kick, and speeds 
them up, just as a fagged-out horse may 
be made to speed up by towing him behind 
an automobile. 

The symptoms of nerve exhaustion vary 
according to individual characteristics, but 
the development is usually as follows: 


First Stage: Lack of energy and en- 
durance; that “tired feeling,” especially 
in the back and knees. 


Second Stage: Nervousness; sleepless- 
ness; irritability; decline in sex force; 
loss of hair; nervous indigestion; sour 
stomach; gas in bowels; constipation; 
irregular heart; poor memory; lack of 
mental endurance; dizziness; headaches; 


backache; neuritis ; rheumatism, and other 
pains. 


Third Stage: Serious mental disturb- 
ances; fear; undue worry; melancholia; 
dangerous organic disturbances; suicidal 
tendencies ; and in extreme cases, insanity. 


It is evident that nerve depletion leads 
to a long train of evils that torture the 
mind and body. It is no wonder neuras- 
thenics (nerve bankrupts) become melan- 
choly and do not care to live. 


If only a few of the symptoms men- 
tioned apply to you, especially those indi- 
cating mental instability, you may be sure 
your nerves are at fault—that you have 
exhausted your Nerve Force. ? 


Nerve Force is the most precious gift 
of Nature. It means everything—your 
happiness, your health, your success in 
life. You should know all there is to learn 
about your nerves; how to relax, calm 
and soothe your nerves, so that after a 
severe nerve strain you can rebuild your 
lost Nerve Force, and keep yourself phy- 
sically and mentally fit. 


Paul von Boeckmann, the noted Nerve 
Culturist, who for 25 years has been the 
leading authority in America on Breath- 
ing, Nerve Culture and Psycho-physics, 
has written a remarkable book on the 
Nerves, which teaches how to soothe, 
calm and care for the nerves. The 
cost of the book is only 25 cents (coin or 
stamps). Bound in elegant cloth and gold 
cover, 50 cents. Address, Paul von Boeck- 
mann, Studio 231, World’s Tower Bldg., 
110 West 40th St., New York City. You 
should order the book today. It will be 
a revelation to you and will teach you 
important facts that will give you greater 
Physical, Mental and Organic Nerve 
Force. If you do not agree that this 
book teaches you the most important les- 
son on Health and Mental- Efficiency you 
have ever read, your money will be re- 
funded by return mail, plus the outlay of 
postage you may have incurred. 

The author of Nerve Force has adver- 
tised his various books on Health and 
Nerve Culture in the standard magazines 
of America during the last twenty years, 
which is ample evidence of his responsi- 
bility and integrity. The following are 
extracts from letters written by grateful 
people who have read the book: 


“T have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 


‘about given up hope of ever finding the 


cause of my low weight.” 


“Your book did more for me for indi- 
gestion than two courses in dieting.” 


“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least 
ten times.” 


“The advice given in your book on re- 
laxation and calming my nerves has 
cleared my brain. Before I was half 
dizzy all the time.” 


A physician says: “Your book shows 
you have a scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and nervous people. I 
am recommending your book to my pa- 
tients.” 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nerv- 
ous collapse such as I had three years 
ago. I now sleep soundly and am gain- 
ing weight. I can again do a real day's 
work,” ADV. 











Marte station received from officers of 
every rank in the Italian army. It was 
clear to every one of us that the under- 
taking which we had assumed in the opera- 
tion of the military buffet was thoroly jus- 
tified by actual results. It was a- success, 
not only,as a business procedure but as a 
contribution to the well-being and the 
morale of the Italian soldier. With regard 
to the sale of wine with the food, the point 
on which there would be likely to arise 
question in the minds of some far removed 
from the scene of operations and unfamiliar 
with Italian habits of life, there was a 
clear moral gain in our assumption of the 
responsibility for the buffet. We eliminated 
the sale of strong drinks, which had, under 
the old régime, reached considerable pro- 
portions. We also found, to our gratifica- 
tion, that as our facilities for supplying the 
minestrone and coffee became equal to the 
demands upon them, the sale of wine itself 
decreased. Drunkenness was conspicuously 
absent among the soldiers who used the 
buffet in such crowds, a condition markedly 
different from that of the old times when 
brandy and similar hard drinks were free- 
ly dispensed there. 


HE other activity in our Florence field 

which was unique in the work of the Y 
in Italy was our factory for the production 
of games. It was conceived, planned, put 
into operation and managed by Henry H. 
Gorrell, an American who had lived in Italy 
for fifteen years and had made a high repu- 
tation in Italian opera as a singer of such 
important bass roles as Mephistopheles in 
“Faust.” It was a curious thing to have a 
musician, with all that the musical tem- 
perament involves, turn manufacturer. But 
Mr. Gorrell was not only a musical genius, 
he was a mechanical genius. He rented a 
carpenter shop and turned it by degrees 
into a games factory. He invented methods 
of manufacture. He designed and had con- 
structed a battery of ten jig-saws run by 
electric power, at which women, most of 
them refugees from the invaded regions, 
turned out something like 500 jig-saw pic- 
ture puzzles a day. He devised schemes for 
manufacturing dominoes, checker men, and 
the counters used in the games of tombola, 
which insured rapid production at an un- 
believably low cost. When the pressure 
became heavy, he threw off his coat and 
took his own turn at the circular saw or 
other machine, working often far into the 
night. 

The games which Mr. Gorrell’s factory 
produced were distributed all over Italy, 
wherever the Y had a station—from the 
front line trenches on Mount Grappa or 
the Adamello, to the barracks and _ hos- 
pitals down in Sicily, and, after the armis- 
tice was signed, in Trento, Trieste, Fiume 
and all the country of Italia Redenta. 
Wherever there were Italian troops, there 
were to be found soldiers diverting them- 
selves with the dominoes, the checkers, the 
tombola and the picture puzzles that we 
made in Florence. The factory kept a steady 
supply of well made games going out to 
the Italian soldati, it provided games that 
could not be found in any quantities in the 
open market, and it supplied them at prices 
that could not be duplicated even in times 
of peace. It was not only a splendid service 
that that factory rendered; it was a fine 
business proposition, run efficiently and 
economically. Tremendous credit is due to 
Mr. Gorrell and to Mrs. Gorrell, who ably 
assisted him at every turn. 


N all our work with the Italian army 
in our field of Tuscany, there were two 
greatly gratifying circumstances. They were 
the fine measure of codjperation which we 
received from the military authorities, and 
the generous appreciation of our work 
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which was constantly exprest not only by 
the soldiers themselves but by officers of 


every’ grade from sub-lieutenant to the| 


Commander of the Army Corps. The letter 
which stands at the head of this article, 
from the Italian Minister of War, is just 
one example of many, of the way im which 
the contribution of the American Y to the 
upbuilding and preservation of the morale 
of the Itali 1 army was received. The 
warmth of the gratitude exprest by officers 
and men became almost embarrassing. 

The coéperation which the army authori- 
ties extended was of the same whole-heart- 
ed character. The Regional Director was 
always welcome in the office of the Com- 
manding General, and in the offices of the 
heads of all kinds of subordinate depart- 
ments. Did we need a portable cabin built 
for a new moving picture machine? The 
colonel in command of the engineers was 
delighted to put all the resources of his 
workshops at our disposal. Did we need one 
or half a dozen interpreters in office, casa, 
buffet or for athletic work? The Army 
Corps was combed to find soldiers who 
could speak English as we ought to have 
been able to speak Italian. Did the Re- 
gional Director need a secretary? There 
was promptly forthcoming a soldier who in 
private life was the proprietor of an antique 
shop in the Rue de la Paix in Paris, and 
who spoke English like an Englishman of 
culture. Did we need twenty soldiers to 
act as cooks and waiters in our buffet? A 
detail of splendid fellows appeared within 
twenty-four hours, assigned to regular 
service under our command. Was one of 
our motor cars in the repair shop? An army 
car appeared at our door at nine o’clock 
the next morning. Had we outgrown our 
offices? The appropriate army bureau found 
new ones for us, just vacated by a section 
of the engineers, and turned them over to us 
at same rate that the Government had paid. 
Was there any need that we could express 
to the army authorities and not have 
promptly satisfied? There was not. 

In addition—as was true for the whole 
Y all over Italy—every Y man and woman 
traveled on the Italian railways first class 
without payment of a cent of fare. All our 
supplies and baggage were transported free. 
We obtained the gasoline and other sup- 
plies for our motor cars and camions from 
the military garages at army rates. The 
supplies for our buffet came thru the army 
commissary and thru the municipality. 
More thoro and more cheerfully generous 
cojperation it would be impossible to 
imagine. 

The net result of the activities of the Y 
with the Italian army was the creation of 
a solid fund of gratitude and appreciation 
toward the American people. The Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. were the two expo- 
nents of America with which the Italian 
soldiers and the Italian people came most 
intimately in contact. Both—I know from 
my own observation—earned for themselves 
and for America the respect and affection 
and admiration of the Italian nation. They 
performed a real service on behalf of Ital- 
ian-American friendship and solidarity. 








Znough state legislatures have responded 
to the poetic appeal of the Prohibitionists: 
Drink to me only with thine ayes.—New 
York Evening Sun. 


“What are you going to do about the 
luxury tax?” 

“Nothing much. When I get thru with 
the regular tax I won’t have money enough 
to buy any luxuries.”—Washington Star. 


_““How’s your husband getting along, Mrs. 
Fogarty ?” “Well, sometimes he’s better 
an sometimes he’s worse, but from the 
way he growls an’ takes on whin he’s bet- 
ter, Oi think he’s better: whin he’s worse.” 
—Boston Transcript. , 





BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET + + = « 
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production of Duplan Silks 


HE Duplan Silk Corporation has factories in France and 

Switzerland and three mills in eastern Pennsylvania. It is quite 
the largest manufacturer of silks in the world and the Duplan mill at 
Hazleton, Pa., is not equalled in size anywhere. 


Despite its size, the capacity of the Hazleton mill was not ade- 
quate to meet the demand for Duplan broad silks. An addition 
was planned. Haste was required. 


Just before sailing for Europe in May, 1917, Mr. Duplan ap- 
proved plans drawn by Lockwood, Greene & Co. and construction 
began at once. By the time of his return late in the year the mill 
was partly used for production. It was fully completed in the fol- 
lowing January. 

The building is a modern, reinforced-concrete structure with 
three floor levels. It is 100 x 700 feet. In laying foundations it 
was necessary to go through an abandoned coal mine to get firm 
footing. The construction was supervised throughout by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. 

This is just another illustration of the fact that we know indus- 


trial engineering in every phase and are able to carry through any 
WITH ° ° 
FORESIGHT” size task—on time. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


LOCKWOOD 
GREENE e 


“BUILDING 


CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN STREET 
- NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVENUE 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD.. MONTREAL, P. Q. 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 














Conserve Your Health 


SAVE YOUR BOD and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than 
a farm” says another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people 
who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC AILMENTS of WOMEN and 
MEN. Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings restful relief, comfort, 
ability to do things, health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense o%2"77 


Strain and 
pain of standing and walking; rep.aces and supports misplaced internal organs; 
reduces enlarged abd ; igh an h the back ; corrects stoop- 
ing shoulders ; develops lungs, chest and bust ; relieves backache, curvatures, ner- 
lvousness, ruptures, constipation. Comfortable and easy to wear. KEEP YOURSELP 
FIT. Write today tor ill d booklet, blank, etc., and read our very 
liberal proposition. 


























HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natoral Pody Brace Co., 321 Rash Bidg., Salina, Kansas 
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Your Buying 
Problems 


How far will commodity 
pricesdecline? And how low 
will they go? What effect 
will export demand have? 
Babson’s Reports help you to 
gauge the market. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognizethatallactionisfol- 
lowed by equal reaction. Work with a def- 


inite policy based on fundamental statistics, 
Particulars free. Write Dept. I-36 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Compiling Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 


GUARANTEED 


for sixmonths 


wear ornew ones free— 
Buy by mail and save $1 
on this handsome shirt, silk 
tie and fine pairsocks, sent 
anywhere by parce! post, on 


of $2 and 15c postage 






















Shirt of finest white percale with 
neatstripes. Populur coat style,cuffs 
attached, hand laundered and very 
fashionable. Standard sizes, 14to 
17. Shirtseparate $1.50. The hand- 
some silk tie at $1. The pair of fine 
mercerized full ta: socks 50c 


Secure Wholesale Rates 


This jal offer of all three for 
$2 and 15c postage is limited so 
choose your Colors and send today with stzes for if all goods do 
not please you on arrival we'll gladly refund your money. Highest 
Bank References. Tothose sending forthis sample offer our money 
saving and money making wholesale DISCOUNT and AGENCY 
plan and pocket outfit for everything in men's money-back guar- 
anteed wear, furnishing goods wi/d d¢ sent free, otherwise the 


Weaver Agents Make Big Money 


ag LL. & CO., 401 DURATEX BLDC., NEW TORK 
mail order wholesale haberdashery tn the world. 








DIVIDENDS 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & eer ee tre G CO. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., May 9, 1919. 
The stock transfer books’ will ‘for the pur 
of the annual meeting of stockholders, to be held 
on June 11, 1919, be closed on May 22, 1919, at 
3:00 o’clock P, M., 1919, 
at 10:00 o'clock A. 
S Aion C. BENNETT, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 

The Board of Directors on May 7, 1919, declared 
a,Semi-Annual Dividend of Three Per Cent. upon 
tle Preferred Stock, and a Quarterly Dividend of 
One Per Cent. upon the Common Stock of this 
Company, both payable June 2, 1919, at the 
Banking House of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 
Cedar Street, New York City, to holders of record 
of such stock at the close of business on May 
15, 1919. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 


not be closed 
RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number of readers 
are securing valuable information through 
the Insurance Service Department conducted 
by W. E.. Underwood, Director. 





- reopened on June 12, 









































HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 











ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


. My Country? ’Tis and 'Tisn’t. By Samuel 
M. Auerbach and Edwin Justus Mayer 

1. In a single well- formed sentence express 
the thought that the writers most strongly 
emphasize. 

2. In a speech to the members of your class 
answer the question: “Is an American citi- 
zen always an American citizen?” 

8. Pfepare an exposition in which you tell 
what is meant by “the naturalization prob- 
lem.” 

4. Explain why the United States is more 
interested in the problem of naturalization 
than are most other countries. 

5. Imagine that you are the principal speaker 
at a patriotic meeting. Give a speech in 
which you answer the following question: 
“What constitutes citizenship in the United 
States ?” 

6. Write an original short story in which you 
show your characters involved in difficulties 
because of the lack of naturalization treat- 
ies with certain countries, 

7. Read aloud to your class Longfellow’s de- 
scription of “The Spanish Jew” in “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn.” 

8. Write an original short story in which you 
tell the imaginary adventures of a family 
of Ladino Jews. Give your story the ele- 
ment of attractive romance found in Long- 
fellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 

Il. The Salvation Army in War and in 
Peace. By Raymond J. Brown. 

1. Prove that the article is written in the form 
of climax. 

2. Point out four principal divisions of the 
article. 

3. What does the writer accomplish in the 
first paragraph? The last paragraph? 

4. Write an original short story in which you 
show the great value of the work of the 
Salvation Army. 

5. Write a vivid description of a Salvation 

Army meeting. 

italy, America and the Y. By Lieu- 

tenant-General Enrico Caviglia. 

1. Read aloud the paragraph beginning, “In 
what consists the greatness of America?” 
and the paragraph that follows. 

2. Prepare a patriotic speech in which you 
develop the ideas presented in the two para- 
graphs just mentioned. 

8. Imagine that you are 

Caviglia, and that you 

dinner in honor of the 

speech for the occasion. 

Putting the Y in 

Howland. 

1. How much of the article serves the purpose 
of introduction ? 

2. What is the advantage of beginning the 
article with the account of “the little 
stenographer” ? 

3. Write a single well-informed sentence for 
every important point made in the article. 

4. Give a talk in which you explain the activi- 
ties of the Y. 

5. Write an original short story in which you 
narrate the adventures of a Y man. 

V. Making Offices Safe for Business. 
Edward Earle Purinton. 

1. In what ways does the introduction of the 
article differ from the introductions of most 
school compositions ? 

2. Write a brief of the entire article. 

3. Explain in what ways much of the article 
may be applied to school conditions. 

4. Explain, as if to your parents, the proper 
temperature for a room. 

5. Compare or contrast the ventilation of your 

school or school-room with the ideal ven- 

tilation suggested for an office, factory, 

store, or mill. 

. The Story of the Week. 

1. Give the syntax of any ten subordinate 
clauses found in “The Story of the Week.” 

2. Write two contrasting letters on the ques- 
tion of Kiao-Chau, one apparently from a 
well-informed Chinaman, the other from an 
equally well-informed Japanese. 

8. Name and explain the principal points in 
the Peace Terms. 

4. Give a vivid narration of the most im- 
portant event of the week. 


Lieutenant-General 
are speaking at a 
Y. Give a suitable 


IV. Italy. By Harold 


By 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

I. The Treaty of Peace—‘The Empire That 

Was,” “The Tropical Problem,” ‘The 

Terms of the Great Peace,” “We Must 

Settle Our Account,’’ “Germany Is Not 

the Only Guilty One,” “The Treaty of 
Versailles.” 

1. “The punishment was long in coming; at 
times it almost looked as tho it might not 
come at all.” Make this quotation the text 
for a brief review of the causes and the 
course of the war. 

2. “German militarism is no more.” What con- 
ditions in the treaty justify this statement. 

8. What problem, according to the editorial, 
“The Tropical Problem,” is handed over to 
the mandatories by the cession of German 
colonies in Africa and the South Seas? 

4. Under the following headings make a sum- 
mary of the terms of peace offered to the 
Germans: (a) territorial (sections II-V) ; 
(b) military and naval (section VI); (c) 
restitution and reparation (section VIII) ; 
(d) commercial (sections X-XII). 

5. What in your opinion is the most important 
territorial provision of the treaty? The most 
important military provision? The most im- 
portant reparatory provision? 

6. Reproduce on a map of your own the ter- 
ritorial changes indicated on the map on 
page 238. Give an historical redson for at 
least three or four of the changes that are 
to be made. 

7. Name two or three international problems 
that are left for settlement to the League 
of Nations. 

8. In what spirit do you think Premier Clem- 
enceau handed over the draft of the treaty 
to the German delegation? What is the 
spirit indicated by the German reply? 

9. Is the third paragraph of the German state- 
ment true? Does this make the demands 
of the Allies any less just? 

Il. Keeping Up Their Morale—‘italy, 
America and the Y,” “Putting the Y 
in Italy,” “The Salvation Army in War 
and in Peace.’’ 

1. “Now your Association has worked precise- 
ly to improve the spirit of our fighters.” 
Make this a text for an analysis of Mr. 
Howland’s article. 

2. “On the whole, the job was well done.” 
Do the facts bear out this judgment? 

3. What impression of the work of the Salva- 
tion Army does Mr. Brown's article give? 
Have you any facts of your own to con- 
tribute? 

4. “For half a century we have been wiping 

the blood from the faces of men who 

fought.” Explain this figure of speech. 

Native Born and Naturalized Spee 
—‘My Country? ’Tis and ’Tisn’ 

1. Summarize the present weed States 
Naturalization Law. 

2. Distinguish between the jus soli and the 
jus sanguinis. Why has, the United States 
taken its stand upon the jus soli while most 
European countries insist upon the jus 
sanguinis ? 

8. When did the United States first come into 
conflict with a European nation over a dif- 
ference in the interpretation of citizenship? 

4. Show how the doctrine of “dual citizen- 
ship” grew up. Why doesn’t this doctrine 
work in practise? 

5. How would the author remedy the situation 

which now exists? 

Office Efficiency—‘‘Making Offices Safe 

for Business.”’ 

1. How many reasons can you find for the 
conditions described in the paragraph be- 
ginning: “Everything is going down hill’? 

2. What are the functions of a “business doc- 
tor” or “efficiency engineer’? 

8. What business principles are violated by 
the conditions described in the four para- 
graphs beginning: “Your production is low 
and cost of production high’’? 

4. “Hygiene is the foundation of production.” 
What proofs are given in the article of 
this statement? 

5. What guides to proper office ventilation, 
heating and lighting are offered in this 
article? 


iit. 





